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hen I started working for Doctor Who 
Magazine, which is more years ago 
than I care to remember, I carved out 
something of a niche for myself by 
interviewing the series’ writers. I felt 
that some of them hadn’t received the 
attention they deserved, so I travelled all 
over the country to spend time with Ian 
Stuart Black (whose stories include The War Machines), 
William Emms (Galaxy 4), Peter Ling (The Mind Robber) 
and many others. Their memories offered a fascinating 
insight into an era of television production that was fast 
disappearing. And the scripts that many of them showed 
me seemed like magical relics from that golden age. 
I could feel the history between my fingertips as I turned 
their fragile, yellowing pages. 

Vintage scripts rank among the ultimate Doctor Who 
collectables, especially if they’ve passed through the hands 
of the series’ best-known actors. The BBC’s Antiques 
Roadshow has featured Doctor Who scripts on several 
occasions, most notably in 2017 when William Hartnell’s 
copy of the very first episode, An Unearthly Child, was 
brought in by a fan whose grandfather had retrieved it 
following the clearance of Hartnell’s cottage. The front 
page featured the working title ‘Doctor Who and the 
Tribe of Gum’ and Hartnell had highlighted his dialogue 
using a blue pencil. In 2018 the script was sold by an 


Doctor Who scripts are wonderful things 
to own, but amassing too many can be 
problematic. I remember visiting the house 
of a DWM writer who had given over an 
entire room to his script archive. As I gazed 
at the piles of paper stacked from floor 
to ceiling, any envy I might have felt about 
this incredible resource soon gave way 
to sympathy. I only have one Doctor Who 
script — The Brain of Morbius Part Four, 
which was directed by Christopher Barry. 

I guess it’s something he held on to because 
it’s the episode where he briefly appeared 
as an early incarnation of the Doctor. 
Christopher’s annotations are enough 

to make this document interesting, but 

it’s worth more to me as a memento 

of our friendship. 

The camera script is one of the most 
important tools of the director’s trade, 
but it couldn’t exist without the writers’ 
drafts that precede it. These are the 
building blocks of Doctor Who, and maybe 
that’s why scripts from every stage in the 
process are so intriguing. 

The latest Special Edition of DWM deconstructs this 
delicately balanced assembly line, from the initial pitch 
all the way through to the ultimate shooting script. 
Along the way we’ll be paying tribute to the series’ 
most influential story editors and script writers. 

In 2017, Antiques Roadshow expert Chris Yeo quite 
rightly described the Hartnell script as “the DNA 
of Doctor Who.” This is the story of that DNA, and 
the people who laid the foundations for the adventures 


in space and time that followed. M, 


Above: William 
Hartnell’s script for 
An Unearthly Child 

is featured on a 2017 
edition of Antiques 
Roadshow. 


Below: Christopher 
Barry’s camera 

script for The Brain 
of Morbius (1976). 
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Top right: Sarah 
Sutton (as Nyssa), 
Peter Davison (the 
Doctor) and producer 
John Nathan-Turner 
discuss the script for 

_ Castrovalva (1982). 
Right: Christopher 
Eccleston receives 
direction from Euros Lyn 
on the set of The End 

of the World (2005). 

Far right: Peter Capaldi 
studies his script during 
the production of Twice 
Upon a Time (2017). 
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How to Write Doctor Who: The 1960s _ : 
The painstaking development of Doctor 
Who's format in 1963, and the adaptations 

that were made as the series evolved over 

the next six years. 


David Whitaker 

Doctor Who's first story editor played 

an important role in establishing how 

the series should be written, as well as 
contributing scripts throughout the 1960s. 


Terry Nation 

The most celebrated writer of Doctor Who 

in its early years, Terry Nation did much more 
for the programme than creating the Daleks. 


Writers: The 1960s 

The pioneering writers of Doctor Who's 
first decade included Anthony Coburn, 
Brian Hayles, John Lucarotti, Derrick 
Sherwin, Dennis Spooner, and Donald Tosh. 


Anatomy of a Script: 

The Pitch and Outline 

How a Doctor Who story develops from 
an initial idea into a script worth 
considering for production. 


Gerry Davis and Kit Pedler 
In 1966 story editor Gerry Davis and scientist 
Kit Pedler created one of Doctor Who's most 
enduring monsters: the Cybermen. 


Terrance Dicks 

The script editor from 1968-74, and one 
of the show’s most accomplished writers, 
Terrance Dicks devoted much of his 
working life to Doctor Who. 


Writers: The 1970s 

The writers of Doctor Who in its second 
decade included Bob Baker and Dave Martin, 
Chris Boucher, David Fisher, Malcolm Hulke, 
Robert Sloman, and Robert Banks Stewart. 


Anatomy of a Script: 

The Scene Breakdown 

For much of Doctor Who's original run, 

the initial story outline was followed by 

a scene-by-scene breakdown of each episode. 


Robert Holmes 

The writer of some of Doctor Who's most 
popular — and disturbing — stories, Robert 
Holmes served as the show’s script editor 
from 1974-77. 


Douglas Adams 

The author of The Hitchhiker's Guide to the 
Galaxy had a challenging time as the script 
editor of Doctor Who's 17th season in the 
late 1970s. 


How to Write Doctor Who: The 1970s 
The guidance that Douglas Adams gave 

to aspiring writers — and the big names 

that he tried to recruit for the show. 


Anatomy of a Script: The Drafts 
Draft scripts provide a fascinating insight 
into the writer's original intentions for 

a story, and have been presented in 

a variety of different ways. 
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Christopher H Bidmead 
Doctor Who's script editor from 1980-81 tried 
to steer the series in a more serious direction, 


commissioning stories inspired by scientific fact. 


How to Write Doctor Who: The 1980s 
Christopher Bidmead’s notes for potential 
writers reveal his ambitions for Doctor Who 
as the series entered its third decade. 


Eric Saward 

Doctor Who's script editor from 1982-86, 
Eric Saward wrote and commissioned stories 
that were renowned for their action 
sequences and darker tone. 


Writers: The 1980s 

A new influx of talent included writers 

Ben Aaronovitch, Christopher Bailey, 

Pip and Jane Baker, lan Briggs, Barbara 
Clegg, Stephen Gallagher, and Philip Martin. 


Anatomy of a Script: 

The Rehearsal Script 

Rehearsal scripts provide a good indication 
of the dialogue and action that will be 
included in the finished production. 


Andrew Cartmel 

The script editor who revitalised the series 
from 1987-89 brought in young writers 

who helped to restore the sense of mystery 
surrounding the Doctor. 


Anatomy of a Script: 

The Camera Script 

The ultimate draft of a Doctor Who script 
provides detailed instructions for the cast 
and crew. Camera scripts from the 1960s tell us 
what missing episodes may have looked Like. 


Russell T Davies 

The writer who became Doctor Who's 
showrunner from 2005 to 2009 brought 
a fresh approach, which gave the series 
a new lease of Life. 


How to Write Doctor Who: The 2000s 
Russell T Davies’ pitch to BBC executives was 
a version of Doctor Who that would prove 
appealing to a completely new audience. 


Steven Moffat 

An interview with the writer who created 
some of Doctor Who's greatest stories — 
and who was in charge of the show for 
longer than anyone else in its history. 


Writers: The 2000s 

Doctor Who's showrunners have commissioned 
scripts from writers such as Malorie Blackman, 
Paul Cornell, Mark Gatiss, Robert Shearman, 
Toby Whithouse, and Joy Wilkinson. 


Chris Chibnall 

The current showrunner has cast the first 
female Doctor and devised a radical new 
backstory for the Time Lord. 


Lost for Words 

Not every Doctor Who story will survive 
the stringent pre-production process. 
Sadly, the draft scripts of some abandoned 
stories might be lost forever... 
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Much of the creative groundwork for Doctor Who 
was established in guidelines and other advice 
to prospective writers. ALISTAIR McGOWN 
describes the contribution made by of the 
series’ earliest story editors. 


or much of Doctor Who’s lifetime its scripts : space travel nor science fiction. The 

were initiated in the production office, with the : basic premise is that four characters 

producer and story editor (renamed script editor: are projected into real environments 

from 1968’s Season 6 onwards) devising potential: based on the best factual information 

steers for a select band of commissioned writers. of situations in time, in space and 
At the show’s outset, however, Doctor Who was less of : in any material state we can realise 
a known quantity. Clear guidelines to prospective writers = in practical terms.” 
became crucial in order to curb unsolicited storylines at ; Whitaker also outlined story 
odds with the programme’s creative direction. : ideas then under consideration: “Using unusual, exciting Opposite page from 

Springing from a 1962 initiative by BBC Television’s : backgrounds or ordinary backgrounds seen unusually, Oe ap and Oe 

Survey Group, a report dated 29 March 1963 was : each story will have a strong informational core based Hartnell as the Doctor 
compiled by researcher Alice Frick and BBC writer Cecil : on fact. Our central characters, because of their ‘ship’ in a promotional picture 
Edwin ‘Bunny’ Webber. They suggested that the new : may find themselves on the shores of Britain when Caesar for An Unearthly Child 
series sought for the Saturday teatime slot could possess : landed in 44BC... in their own school laboratories but ame) the Doms 


; 7 : : : E (Patrick Troughton), 
an infinitely flexible science-fiction reduced to the size of a pinhead; Ben (Michael Craze) 


format. “We shall have no trouble it was early July 1 963 or on the dying planet of Mars and Polly (Anneke Wills) 
in finding stories,” they said . 2 or some as yet undiscovered world Poleksiiiiee), site 
optimistically. “The postulates before outside writers in another galaxy which seems Newman (right), Doctor 
of SF, from which its plots derive, identical to Earth yet where certain Who's co-creator, 


can be broadly classified, even were app roached with values are altered, laughter being “prensa ar 


enumerated; and we all have the worst possible insult and Lane in July 1965. Behind 


additions or startling variations guidelines for a show sneezing a criminal offence.” him is future Doctor Who 


up our sleeves.” The story editor emphasised director Morris Barry. 


Webber’s “DR WHO” General still very much in that, however outlandish, storylines [Rusa 


Notes on Background and Approach, should be rooted in reality, noting iit occas 


drafted in early May 1963 and development. that “once arrived into the > format of Doctor Who. 
revised on the 15th, focused on the Below left: A copy of 
flexibility of the format in a section headed Approach Dr. Who: General Notes 
to the Stories: “We require exciting episodic stories,  - 7 pai eal 4 } 
using surprising visual effects and unusual scenery, by BBC Head of Serials 
about excursions into time, into space and into any Donald Wilson. 
material state we can make feasible. 2 Eg My Below right: Verity 
“We are interested,” Webber continued, “in ee ee ee ‘opr Lambert, the first 
human beings reacting to strange circumstances. — Need sie ~~ 
This is not space travel or science fiction: avoid the f ae a. sz pad series’ first story editor. 
limitations of such labels, and make free use of any | +6 cnom stor Sn fegitetonPat ace Co. eee sey eee 
5 | keto Sweskn.o Tre: |,— nrtmrne—orestinteein, £; 
style or category that happens to suit a story. epinode cf 25 minuten will have ite con title.— Seab-opbesse, 
The development of Doctor Who stepped up \ Ce ee en ee 
a gear during June 1963 with the arrival of Verity 
Lambert as producer and David Whitaker as story CuAgAUrS ; 
editor. With the series due to air in the autumn, lack a 15; a eS 
of time to brief freelance writers meant BBC staff | eicmmmamee j : 
writer Anthony Coburn was engaged in mid-June Ss 
to write the series’ first two serials, one based in 
the stone age, the other with a futuristic setting. 
It was early July 1963 before outside writers 
were approached with guidelines for a show still 
very much in development. The first external 
scriptwriter successfully solicited was John 
Lucarotti, a former colleague from executive \ steel - 
producer Sydney Newman’s days at the Canadian ae Ae we years fa 
Broadcasting Corporation. On the 9th Lucarotti a ~S fn this : anne: Shas 
was commissioned to write ‘A Journey to Cathay’. ; er were he rea, but stitches 
Around 12 July, the first Doctor Who writers’ A fnvolve“ia a geledFio var, ant atill fous 
guidelines were sent to Whitaker’s contacts. With ’ : the etatr treo, con Gee 
the show’s time machine still nameless, Whitaker “pp Find bieoolf, but Clit nevert@aite: coset 
reworked Webber’s outline under the title DR. : 
WHO: General Notes on Background and Approach 7 . Yugo 
for an exciting adventure-Science Fiction Drama te. aS 
serial for Children’s Saturday viewing. It was to 
be the roadmap to the future of Doctor Who. ’ te ; 
Outlining the format of linked serials — spanning De. The @ ah ‘Iie 
four to ten 25-minute episodes each, running 52 tont.dicte ¢ Fie cat its us Gere 
weeks a year — Whitaker refined Webber’s earlier : sl 
premise notes: “The series is neither fantasy nor 


yéd-brick Urivertity here, ; 
‘A te t —a bs “ . 
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How to write Doctor Who The 1960s 


Top left: The shadow 
of an unknown figure 
is cast in front of 

the TARDIS in the 
final scene of An 
Unearthly Child. 


Top right: The 
corresponding page 
of the camera script 
for the episode. 


Above left and 

right below: Sydney 
Newman's handwritten 
notes on the first 
recording of An 
Unearthly Child. 

The episode was 
remounted following 
his criticisms, and this 
second recording was 
broadcast as Doctor 
Who's first episode 

on 23 November 1963. 


Right above: 

A rehearsal shot 

of Carole Ann Ford 
and William Hartnell 
on the TARDIS set 
during production 

of the first version 

of An Unearthly Child. 


> different place and time the 
four characters have only their 


intelligence and ingenuity upon 
which to rely. They cannot produce 
a ‘ray-gun’ to reduce a horde of 
Picts and Scots nor can they rely 
upon specialised drugs to cure 

a Greek philosopher.” 

Whitaker continued: “It is also 
emphasised that the four characters 
cannot make history. Advice must 
not be proffered to Nelson on his 
battle tactics when approaching the 
Nile nor must bon mots be put into 
the mouth of Oscar Wilde.” 

With Doctor Who having fled the 
50th century, his unnamed ‘Ship’ 
“can travel through space, through 
time and through matter. It is a 
product of the year 5733 and cannot 
travel forward from that date... 
the authorities of the 50th Century 
deeming forward sight [sic] 
unlawful... The Ship, when first 
seen, has the outward appearance 
of a police box, but the inside 
reveals an extensive electronic 
contrivance and comfortable 
living quarters with occasional 
bric-a-brac acquired by the 
Doctor in his travels... In the first 
story, however, the controls are 
damaged and the ‘ship’ becomes 
uncertain in performance...” 
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Whitaker’s first guidelines ended with some 
general information: “the writer will be asked 
to submit a story line from which he will be 
commissioned. This need not go into fractional 
details — three or four pages of quarto ought to 
be sufficient to express the idea.” 

The show’s production constraints were also 
considered, Whitaker explaining: “Technical 
advice is available insofar as what may or may 
not be achieved in the studio but every endeavour 

will be made to meet the requirements of 
your story. There is a certain film budget, 
not extensive but sufficient to cover most 
contingencies and the episodes will be ampexed 


With Doctor Who having 
fled the 50th century, 
his unnamed ‘Ship’ 
“can travel through 
space, through time 
and through matter”. 


[videotaped rather than broadcast 
live] so that a ‘stop and start’ may be 
achieved if desired.” 

Whitaker’s guidelines were sent 
to freelance writers Robert Banks 
Stewart, John Bowen, Jeremy 
Bullmore, Barbara S Harper, 
Malcolm Hulke, Nigel Kneale, 
Alan Wakeman and Peter Yeldham. 
Whitaker also contacted Associated 
London Scripts, an agency with 30 
writers under one roof, including 
John Lucarotti, Terry Nation, Dennis 
Spooner and Bill Strutton. Nation’s 
imaginative storyline ‘The Survivors’ — 
which introduced an alien race called 
Daleks — was quickly commissioned 
as a potential fourth serial and the 
series never looked back. 


ennis Spooner replaced 
p Whitaker as Doctor Who’s 
story editor in September 
1964, and as the show matured 
into its second season Spooner 
not only had to find exciting 
new storylines but also had 
to consider a growing back 
catalogue of scenarios that 
couldn’t be reused. Leaving 
in April 1965, Spooner issued 
a handover guide called The Story 
of Doctor Who, giving synopses 
of all previous and upcoming 
serials, as far as Mission to the 
Unknown (1965), so that the 
show might not repeat itself. 

He also offered some useful 
continuity tips, suggesting writers 
“bear in mind that any stories 
that are commissioned and are 
set in the future would have to 
be checked from their date point 
of view. Serials G, K, L [The 
Sensorites, The Dalek Invasion 

of Earth (both 1964) and The 
Rescue (1965)] involve the Earth 
in some way, so any given date 


ome of the production office’s 
bluntest guidelines were 
issued to the editors of the 
often weird and wonderful licensed 
publications of the era. : 
Early in 1966, story editor Donald : 
Tosh gave pointers to the unnamed : 


author (possibly JL Morrissey) 
of various stories submitted for 
the second World Distributors 
Dr Who Annual, to be published 
that Christmas and featuring 
William Hartnell’s Doctor. “The 
Doctor himself never ever kills 
anything or anybody,” advised 
Tosh. “His stick is never used as 
a sort of super ray gun.” 


Tosh also 
addressed a thorny 
issue arising 
from the draft 
of annual story 
The Playthings 
of Fo: “Although 
it is permissible to 
use in descriptive 
passages the 
words ‘Doctor 
Who’, when 
anyone addresses 
him, they address 
him as ‘Doctor’. He 


does not have the name ‘Who’.” 
Tosh’s successor, Gerry Davis, 
was even more forceful in rejecting 
a proposed TV Comic script by Roger : 
Noel Cook on 19 January 1967. 


“This is not 

science fiction 
by any stretch of 
the imagination,” 
railed Davis. “It 
is a sadistic cops 
and robbers story 
involving a brutal 
‘beating-up’. 
Beatings, blasts 
from machine guns, 
the Doctor ‘shot in 
three places and 
covered with blood’, 
have no relationship 

: to the Doctor Who of the BBC or 

: to our type of story... The Doctor 

: achieves his results through using 

his wits. He cannot make himself 

: invisible at will, as in this story.” 


must not clash with these.” He also advised caution on the 
dating of Dalek serials. 

Spooner’s successor Donald Tosh was soon in post, 
accompanied by new producer John Wiles, but their 
turbulent stay was brief and by mid-January 1966 Gerry 
Davis was story editor, with producer Innes Lloyd joining 
him soon afterwards. Looking to revamp an ailing series 
with an increasingly frail leading man, the pair planned 
to replace companion Dodo with two dynamic figures from 
the Swinging London of 1966. 

A writers’ guideline document called General Notes 
about Ben and Polly circulated from 20 May that year, 
suggesting that “They must have a positive and active role 
to play in any story.” Davis added in brackets: “From a 
production practicability point-of-view — they should be 
written to share quite a proportion of the stories with the 
Doctor — this is so that the load isn’t too great!” 

The role fulfilled by the new female companion was 
clear: “As a general rule, Polly should find herself in 
dangerous situations from which either Ben or the Doctor, 
or both, rescue her. She is our damsel in distress.” 

This repositioning made many previously submitted 
storylines unsuitable. Having been approached by 
writer Derrick Kerkham (pen name: David Ellis), Davis 
regretfully returned various ideas to him on 4 April 1966, 
noting that Doctor Who was now “rather specialised in its 
type of material.” Rejecting Kerkham’s satirical storyline 
‘The People Who Couldn’t Remember’ (co-written with 
Malcolm Hulke), Davis offered guidance in a memo 
dated 15 June. “Our viewing figures take a dive every 
time we introduce a joke in a script,” he explained, 
suggesting what he really wanted was “escapist 
futuristic science fiction stories [with] a strong 
scientific concept, and loads and loads of menace.” 

These discussions eventually led to the more suitable 
The Faceless Ones (1967). 


n 1966 Patrick Troughton took over from William 

Hartnell via a mysterious alien process known as 

‘rejuvenation’. This change of lead actor was a vital 
turning point that required a detailed briefing. 

Davis issued revised guidelines on The New Doctor 
Who on 28 November 1966, after just four Troughton 
episodes had aired, explaining that “The new Doctor is 
younger than the former characterisation. He is more 
of an enigma, using humour to gain his ends rather 
than direct confrontation. His clowning tends to make 
his enemies underrate him and his obsessions with 
apparent trivialities, clothes, novelties of all kinds, etc, 
is usually a device merely to give him time to examine 
a newly-discovered clue. With Ben, Polly and Jamie, 
he is cryptic, oblique and mysterious, preferring (like 
Sherlock Holmes) to keep his conclusions to himself 
and let the others theorize about the situation.” 


A new format point was also outlined: “For some serials 
he uses disguise and appears in outfits ranging from an 
old woman to a German Doctor of the 18th century (these 
though must always be discussed with the Story Editor 

so we don’t have him going into costume in every serial). 
His disguise is that of a Scarlet Pimpernell [sic] and used 
for the same purpose.” 

There was also a nudge towards ambiguous endings: 
“His companions are... never quite certain if he has won 
his battle, etc, by accident or design and this sometimes 
leads to a ‘Pied Piper’ ending, with the people he has 
saved rejecting him because of his manner and his refusal 
to accept their gratitude... he wants them to think for 
themselves and stand on their own two feet...” 

The New Doctor Who was also accompanied by two 
pages covering FRAZER HINES in the part of JAMIE, soon 
to be introduced in The Highlanders (1966-67): “he must 
assume the part of the Young Hero in each story,” said 
Davis, adding: “His impetuosity often provokes difficult 
situations for the time-travellers, but his direct approach 
will sometimes help solve problems as well as create them.” 

Although Davis kept prospective writers abreast of 
cast upheavals (such as the departure of Ben and Polly 
in 1967), rapid behind-the-scenes shake-ups and radical 
format changes over 1968-69 meant a distinct lack 
of clear writers’ guidelines. Following this period 
of uncertainty surrounding scripts, the series 
would find a new direction in the 1970s. 
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David Whitaker played a crucial role 

in shaping the series we know today. 
SIMON GUERRIER considers the profound 
influence of Doctor Who's first story editor. 


e’re pretty sure that the 
final minutes of The Dalek 
Invasion of Earth (1964) 
weren't written by the man 


Instead, Terry Nation left 
story editor David Whitaker 
to handle an important first for the series 
— the departure of a regular character. 
Susan Foreman had an especially close 
relationship with the Doctor; she was his 
granddaughter. It would not be easy to 
break them apart. 

Whitaker played to this challenge, 
resulting in surprisingly emotional scenes 
for a series aimed at children. In the 
Doctor’s final speech, William Hartnell 
had to convey charm, selfless courage and 
heartbreak all at once. Perhaps Whitaker 
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credited as writer on screen. 


drew on his experience as an actor to write 
it; perhaps it reflected his own feelings as 
he prepared to leave his full-time role on 
the series he had helped launch. Whatever 
the case, it remains powerful stuff and was 
to have a lasting legacy. A clip from this 


In London one saall em 


+ Dector Bro ami 


3 anonget thes ic David 


1. Some of bis feel 


fa ureittingly s 


fell in love. For Susen this 


aware of her growing woranhood. fe Know 


ecision ax to whether she continues to trevel 


scene was used to open Doctor Who’s 20th 
anniversary story, The Five Doctors (1983), 
and to close the 50th anniversary drama An 
Adventure in Space and Time (2013). More 
than that, this first, heart-rending departure 
set the pattern for partings to come. 

Otherwise, it’s not easy to tell from 
surviving paperwork what scenes or lines 
of dialogue Whitaker contributed to other 
writers’ scripts. We know he supported 
them, defending Terry Nation’s first Doctor 
Who serial from BBC heads of department 
who hated “bug-eyed monsters”. Quickly 
vindicated when the Daleks transformed 
Doctor Who into a huge success, Whitaker 
commissioned a follow-up from Nation 
in the same vein. The Keys of Marinus 
(1964) became the first of several ongoing 
attempts to create new monsters that might 
rival the appeal of the Daleks. 

Whitaker was credited as writer on two 
serials during his time as story editor. Inside 
the Spaceship (aka The Edge of Destruction, 
1964) was a small-scale adventure involving 
just the regular cast, helping to balance the 
budget of more lavish productions. Its strange 
events are revealed to have an innocuous 
cause, but Whitaker used them to develop 
the central dynamic of the series. Until this 
story the TARDIS crew had been wary of 
each other; by the end they’re good friends. 

The Rescue (1965) is a similarly 
economical tale involving a straightforward 


a 


mystery, the aftermath of Susan’s 
departure and introduction of a 
new companion, Vicki. Whitaker’s 
successors as story and script 
editor trusted him to handle these 
kinds of moments: he wrote the 
stories that introduced 

the Second Doctor and 
companions Victoria and 

Zoe, and as originally “TaD 
commissioned The Evil TERAY BATION. 
of the Daleks (1967) —-———-- 

would have seen the _ 

departure from the series : ; 

of companions Ben and cpr 

Polly as well as the Daleks. x4 (anh ena 

Whitaker was a safe pair : as 
of hands. Having left his 
full-time role on Doctor 
Who, he was commissioned Koos SAG 
to write 36 episodes over : 
the next five years. 


he Crusade (1965) re sven 

T offers a nuanced view tis there t 3 
of real history for its fal ‘ . 

audience and teatime slot. 

One scene is particularly 

mature: as a marauding 

army approaches, a doting 


father gives his knife to f : ee — — 
Barbara so that she can ‘ YaIONT 
: 6 Si 


kill his teenage daughter, 
a 
Whitaker 


a 
zd 
= 
= 
i= 


and herself, rather than 


succumb to the soldiers. pepest pew 
Perhaps Whitaker felt ee ’ ‘ - 6 Wt 
constrained by all his time was credited eee peal wie 
on a programme for children; around the same time, 2 was probably the author 
he began contributing episodes to adult drama on ITV. t of this 1964 proposal for 
Series such as Undermind (1965), for which he wrote as wri er on hel asl tant 
two episodes, favoured high-concept stories with La iss 
plot-twist ‘cliffhangers’ before commercial breaks. two Se rials ee eeare 
It’s likely this influenced Whitaker’s increasingly = = = the final episode of The 
baroque Doctor Who adventures. The Daleks pretend d u rl ng his tl me Dalek Invasion of Earth 
to be friendly in The Power of the Daleks (1966) and a ct ii 
run an antique shop in The Evil of the Daleks (1967). t | it (Carole Ann Ford) locked 
In The Enemy of the World (1967-8), the Doctor just as S ory e@ ] or. out of the TARDIS, and 
happens to look like a tyrant from polcetplchee am 
the future and is then persuaded the following year, he was credited on to his oaddeuitian 

to double for him to expose all seven episodes, but more than half Top from left: Haroun 


an extraordinary scheme. of them had been written by other people. (George Little) gives 


In The Wheel in Space 


It was an ignominious end to 


Barbara (Jacqueline Hill) 


(1968), an abandoned his career on television Doctor Jafsslel tes deny 
spaceship drifting 90 Who. But Whitaker — who also episode of The Crusade 


million miles off course 
is actually part of a 


wrote Doctor Who and Dalek 
novelisations, annuals, comics 


(1965); Koquillion (Ray 
Barrett) menaces Vicki 
(Maureen O'Brien) in 


remarkably complicated and a stage play, expanding the The Rescue (1965). 
plot by the supposedly lore and scope of the series — is Above from left: 
logical Cybermen. at the core of why the TV show Whitaker's notes on 
Whitaker delivered endures. That compelling mix Terry Nation's outline 
his last scripts for of monsters and raw emotion or Parnes ae 
ae cS : emcee story that became The 
Doctor Who in is down to him. M Mutants, aka The Daleks 
1969, but sadly 1963-64); a BBC postcard 
fell out with the of Wendy Padbury as Zoe 
; iM in The Wheel in Space 
production team (1968); Deborah Watling 
and was paid as Victoria in The Evil 
off. When The of the Daleks (1967). 
Ambassadors of Far left: Susan is attacked 
Death was broadcast by a oon ney 
non ' My of Marinus (1964). 
S Left: Fenway (Patrick 
Allen) interrogates Drew 
Heriot (Jeremy Wilkin) 
in the Undermind 
episode The New 
Dimension (1965), 
written by Whitaker. 
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Terry Nation has received widespread 
acclaim as the creator of the Daleks, 
but OLIVER WAKE argues that the 
prolific writer was also one of the 
grand architects of Doctor Who. 


erry Nation is almost certainly the 
most important writer in Doctor 
Who’s long history. For the series’ 
second adventure, The Mutants (aka 
The Daleks, 1963-64), he created 

a race of villains whose popularity 
secured the show’s future. He went 
on to write (or co-write) a handful of 
further Dalek serials during the 1960s and 
70s. Notable among these is Genesis of the 
Daleks (1975), which regularly reaches the 
top spots in ‘favourite story’ polls. He also 
wrote two non-Dalek tales, The Keys of 
Marinus (1964) and The Android Invasion 
(1975), which tend to be less well regarded. 
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Nation had read widely as a child but had 
particularly enjoyed adventure stories of 
the sort often serialised in magazines. These 
tales of peril and derring-do inspired his 
work on Doctor Who and other series. In 
a 1964 interview with the Daily Mirror, he 
explained that for The Mutants he had “set 
out to write a thundering great thriller, the 
sort of thing I lapped up when I was a boy”. 
He claimed he wasn’t interested in subtext 
or nuance, telling The Guardian two years 
later that “What people want on television 
is entertainment, and action stories are 

what I want to write - there are plenty of 
other people to write sociological dramas...” 


Doctor tho, Steven, and Vicki return to Varga. They 
explore the planet ané are amazed to find it 
completely deserted, The Daleks heve gone. But 
where? A million planets and only days neat then. 
They puzzle at what to ao in this deserted citys 
then they hear souncs. They investigate and find 
Mavick Chen ond the Galactic Councillors locked 

in a cell. The Daleks have gdouble -crossed their 
would-be allies, ané plan to rule the whole gslexy- 


Doctor Kho convinces the Council end Mevick Chen 

Doct hoe convinc 

thet they still heve a chance to redeem theaselves 

that they still h : 

in the eyes of their respective worlds, by warning, 

ené stopping the Dele} 
he Councillors organise 4 tremendous search 


Be 


party, end leave to prepare for the defence of 
the Universe. 

Doctor who, Steven, and Vicki, left alone 
on Varga decide that they can now resume their 
travels secure in the knowledge that the Gelexy 
4s ready for its defence. As they prepare to leave 
we glimpse a Dalek. 

They move back to the Tardis, but, vefore 
take-off they notice 4 shaft into the vowels of 
the Planet. 

Doctor Who, Steven, snd Vicki investigate 
and discover that the Dalek Invasion force are 
assembled on the only planet that will not be 


seqrched. Vargas 


Interviewed for California’s KTEH-TV 
in 1987, Nation explained how, in his 
conception, a good Doctor Who story had 
to be a “terrific adventure yarn, right 
from the off”. He suggested fear was an 
important factor in his storylines as well 
as “tremendous adversaries”, in opposition 

to whom the Doctor’s own 
stature is enlarged. He aimed 
to tell well-constructed stories 
with a traditional structure. 

“T want good original villains, 
lots of danger, but most of all 

a real old-fashioned story that 
goes from A to B to C and finally 
to Z, that actually tells a story 

in good narrative form.” 

Clearly the Daleks met 
Nation’s demand for a 
tremendous villain, but his use 
of fear and escalating peril is 
also clear in much of his Doctor Who work. 
This was noted by script editor Terrance 
Dicks in a documentary that appeared on 
the DVD of the 1973 story Planet of the 
Daleks: “The characteristics of Terry’s 
stories are that people are put in a difficult 
situation which he then makes worse. And 
then worse again. And then worse again 
after that... They literally are one damned 
thing after another.” 

This is particularly clear in The Mutants, 
in which the Doctor, Susan, Ian and 


Barbara contend not only with radiation sickness, 
but then with capture by the Daleks and the loss 
of the fluid link which traps them on Skaro. In 
order to recover this vital TARDIS component, 
they must traverse swamps, mountains and 
crevasses. In a 1996 interview with Doctor Who 
Magazine, producer Verity Lambert described 

it as “a terrific story. It was full of incident... 

it was like a proper thriller serial with our 
people involved. Every episode made you want 
to read the next one.” A later producer, Barry 
Letts, concurred. In the DVD documentary that 
accompanied Genesis of the Daleks, he said: “If 
Terry Nation had been a novelist, you’d have 
called him a page-turner. You always wanted to 
know what was going to happen next.” 

Nation’s high-octane approach was slightly at 
odds with the original conception that Doctor 
Who would avoid science-fiction cliches and take 
a broadly educational approach. The BBC’s Head 
of Drama and Doctor Who co-creator Sydney 
Newman was particularly displeased with the Daleks. 
Nation’s inclusion of the phrase “A lens on a flexible shaft 
acts as an eye” in his scripted description of the Daleks 
suggests he may have been unacquainted with Newman’s 
edict that the series should feature no “bug-eyed 
monsters”. But the Daleks made the series an overnight 
success and changed its direction radically. 


continued for a time, Doctor Who became primarily 

known for its alien creatures and high-jeopardy 
storylines. More philosophical serials like The Aztecs 
(1964) would be phased out in favour of the Nation brand 
of fantastical thrills. When another storyline for 1964 fell 
through, Nation was rapidly invited back, hot on the heels 
of the success of The Mutants. Rather than his previously 
planned Indian Mutiny story The Red Fort, a futuristic tale 
was demanded and the rush-written 
quest serial The Keys of Marinus 
resulted, complete with pulp sci-fi 


A Ithough history-based and non-monster stories 


was illustrated by story editor David 
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Whitaker’s recommendation later that novelist, you (| 
a 

have called him 

Wh ies, Nati i d (with 3 
Whitaker's help) much otwharhe = @_ Pae-turner. 


year that Nation be made the series’ 
‘senior writer’ of ‘future’ stories. 
Across his first three or four Doctor 


series became known for. In 2019, later 


showrunner and head writer Steven Barry 


Moffat told DWM: “Terry Nation invents 
what Doctor Who stories have to 
be... He invented the Doctor 
Who story where Doctor Who 
turns up on the planet and 


a 


bh 2 

If Terry Nation 
lichés and bug-eyed ; 
tee inieceeemenses: — had been a 


saves the nice people from the 


metal people. He invented the quest 
story, when Doctor Who chases after 
something through time and space, 
and he invented the invasion of Earth 
story, when Doctor Who repels metal 
people from planet Earth. He invented 
all of those, and that’s massive.” 

We needn’t linger on the creation 
of the Daleks, which has been well 
documented elsewhere, but it’s 
worth noting that, for all the crucial 
contributions of prop and sound 
design, the Daleks’ most distinctive, 
unearthly characteristic is their 
absence of all human features, which 


Nation had specified in his script. He 


was inspired in this by a boyhood 
of frequent cinemagoing and his 
disappointment that horror film 
monsters were always clearly men in 
suits. From this early education 
in filmic storytelling, he 
developed the strong visual 
imagination that he drew 
upon as a television writer. 
i “When I actually sit 
ea at the typewriter I see 
the pictures in front of 
me,” he said in a 1992 
interview with the 
fanzine In Vision. 
*  Imalittle-known 
‘\ 1973 interview 
~ with The Writer 
magazine he 
recalled that “At 
first Itended to > 


Opposite page 
top left: Terry Nation, 
pictured in 1964. 


Opposite page top 
right: The story outline 
for two episodes of The 
Daleks’ Master Plan, 
which Nation co-wrote 
with Dennis Spooner. 


Opposite page inset: 
Barbara (Jacqueline 
Hill) is menaced by 

an unseen horror 

in the cliffhanger 

to Nation's first 

Doctor Who episode, 
The Dead Planet (1963). 


Opposite page below: 
Robomen guard their 
prisoners in The Daleks, 
the second episode 

of The Dalek Invasion 
of Earth (1964). 


Top: The Doctor 
(William Hartnell), 
Susan (Carole Ann 
Ford) and lan (William 
Russell) are cornered 
in The Survivors, the 
second episode of 

The Mutants (aka 

The Daleks, 1963-64). 


Above left: lan and 
Barbara encounter 

the sinister masters of 
Morphoton in The Velvet 
Web, episode two of The 
Keys of Marinus (1964). 


Left: The Doctor 

(Jon Pertwee) and 

Taron (Bernard Horsfall) 
immobilise thier enemy 
in Episode Five of Planet 
of the Daleks (1973). 
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Terry Nation 
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The 
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Above left: Terry 
Nation was interviewed 
in the August 1973 
issue of The Writer. 
Image courtesy of 
Christopher Hill. 


Above right: Nation 
with fellow comedy 
writer Dick Barry 

in 1955. 


Right: Susan makes 

a terrifying journey 
through the dead 
forest of the planet 
Skaro in The Survivors. 


Far right: With lead 
actor Steve Forrest on 
the set of The Baron 
(1966-67), an ITC 
series that Nation both 


developed and wrote for. 


25p 


TV. Scriptwriter 


interviewed 
FOR THE FREELANCE WRITER 


> overwrite, describing everything in the minutest detail... 
but over the years I have learnt to economise and now put 
down only what is necessary.” Indeed, Raymond Cusick - 
who designed the appearance of the Daleks from Nation’s 
original description — noted a sparseness in Nation’s early 
Doctor Who scripts, which, he recalled, tended to include 

a lot of featureless white rooms. It seems that with the 
benefit of production experience, Nation’s visual imagination 
moved to favour direction rather than design. His script for 
Death to the Daleks (1974) even included suggestions for 
shot composition and framing. 

Another of Nation’s Doctor Who scriptwriting principles 
was to divide the Doctor from his friends early on. Ina 
1979 interview with Starburst magazine he said: “Always 
my aim in episode one was split them. Get them all 
going off in different 
directions so the 
moment whatever 
Doctor Who was 
doing was getting 
dull, or he was 
getting to the edge 
of a precipice, or his 
fingers were slipping, 
then cut to the other 
one.” This not only 
avoided longueurs but 
increased tension, 
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Terry Nation 


“Tm the luckiest man 

in the world because 

| get paid for doing 

what I enjoy most.” 
Terry Nation 


as the viewer waited for the outcome of a 
temporarily paused moment of jeopardy. This 
works particularly well in The Mutants, where 
two parties are formed to explore the Dalek city 
and, later, Susan is sent back to the TARDIS alone. 
Equally, the early separation of the leads in The 
Dalek Invasion of Earth (1964) enables three 
separate paths to the Dalek mine to be followed. 


a contradiction. Later in life he could be quick 

to describe himself as a mere hack, but in the 
1973 Writer magazine interview he called himself 
“the luckiest man in the world because I get paid 
for doing what I enjoy most.” He added: “Writing 
is my total way of life... my only real pleasure and 
when I am not writing I am miserable.” This is 
in stark contrast to other remarks — some in the 
very same interview — in which he highlighted his 
efficient, practical approach to television scripts. 

Initially identifying as primarily a comedy writer, Nation 

accepted his first Doctor Who commission reluctantly, 
later describing it as a “take the money and fly like a 
thief” job. He reported rushing through one episode of 
The Mutants per day so that he could join comedian Eric 
Sykes on a project in Sweden. Later, his Doctor Who 
scripts became his “Saturday job”, fitted in between more 
lucrative commissions for bigger-budget ITV series such 
as The Saint. In the 1973 Writer interview, he claimed to 
treat writing itself as a day job, with set hours that could be 


T erry Nation the writer is in some senses 


apportioned to different projects 
according not to their needs but 
to their rewards. “I think in terms 
of economics,” he admitted. “I say 
to myself... I really cannot justify 
spending more than three days on 
this script... and so I quicken the 
pace to complete it.” 

Despite this pragmatic 
approach, the quality of his 
work was usually high. Philip 
Hinchcliffe, who produced two 
of Nation’s Doctor Who stories 
in the 1970s, was interviewed for the DVD documentary 
that accompanied the 1979 serial Destiny of the Daleks. 
“Terry’s first drafts often ended up as his final drafts,” he 
said. “The construction of his stories and the fast-paced 
movement of the action: it all added up and you knew 
you got a thoroughly professional set of scripts when they 
landed on your desk.” This was a boon to Doctor Who’s 
always-stretched production teams, who welcomed 
scripts that were not only promptly delivered 
but could go in front of the cameras with only 
minimal revisions. 

Others, like The Mutants’ co-director 
Richard Martin, thought Nation’s work was 
rushed. Interviewed for DWM in 1995, he said: 
“I thought the story was a mess. I didn’t think 
it had been well written or worked out.” Such 
imperfections in his work might be explained by 
Nation’s observation in a 1989 interview with 
the fanzine Horizon: “I work directly onto the 
typewriter, and because I’m a bad typist 
I would seldom go back. It really 
bothered me to have to rewrite things. 
So if I’d written myself into a corner, 
I'd write myself out rather than 
go back and redo it.” 

Whatever his work methods, 
Terry Nation was responsible 
for some of Doctor 
Who’s best and most 
fondly remembered 
adventures. His 
efficient, professional 
scriptwriting kept him 
in regular demand, 
while his formulation 
of Doctor Who 
soon became 
the series’ 
most enduring 
template. DWI 


Left: A 1970s portrait 
of Nation, working 

at his home in Kent. 
Photo © Joel Nation. 


Right: The Daleks made 
a huge impact with 

the public on their first 
appearance in 1963. 


Below left inset: 
The Doctor (Tom 
Baker) is attacked by 
a duplicate of himself 
(Terry Walsh) in Part 
Four of The Android 
Invasion (1975). 
Below right inset: 
An early production 
of Karel Capek’s play 
RUR, written in 1920 
and first staged on 
25 January 1921. 


Bottom left: Davros 
(Michael Wisher) in 
Genesis of the Daleks 
(1975). 


Bottom right: Nation's 
last script for Doctor 


Who was Destiny of the 


Daleks (1979). 


devising scenarios and names for planets and 

characters. Famously, he claimed in a 1964 
interview with the Daily Mirror that he took the 
name Dalek from a volume of an encyclopaedia 
covering the letters ‘Dal’ to ‘Lek’. In later years he 
admitted he had invented this unlikely tale to satisfy 


Ts Nation was a magpie when it came to 


a journalist in search of a suitably romantic story, 
admitting instead that the name had simply “rolled 
off the typewriter”. But perhaps Nation’s trusty 
encyclopaedia (every writer’s office standby in 
pre-Google days) played a role after all. 

The Daleks are of course not robots but, with 
the more suitable term cyborg not yet in common 
parlance when he invented them in 1963, it’s easy 
to imagine Nation, stuck for a name, turning to his 
encyclopaedia’s entry for ‘robot’. There he would 
undoubtedly have 
learned that the term 
was coined for the 1920 
play RUR by the Czech 
writer Karel Capek. 

Like ‘robot’, ‘Capek’ 

is a five-letter word, 
consisting of three 
consonants interspersed 
with two vowels, and 
ending with a hard 
sound. Just like Dalek. 
We can only speculate, 
but did Nation perhaps 
roll these words around 
in his mind: Robot, 
Capek... Dalek? 
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in Marco Polo (1964). 
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he stories of Doctor Who’s 
first year were conceived 
as alternating between 
‘past’ and ‘future’ subjects. 
Two of the serials set in the 
past were written by John 
Polo (1964) and 
are divided between 


Lucarotti. 
The Aztecs 
characters 
superstition 
to rational enquiry. In Marco Polo, this 
dichotomy shapes the competition 
TARDIS between Tegana and Polo himself. 
Polo emphasises knowledge, envisaging 
that Kublai Khan’s Buddhist monks will 
discover the secret of “a caravan that flies” 
dwelling on how this will make 
powerful ruler the world 
has ever known”. For Tegana, the TARDIS 
leader, 


drama 

the regular characters being embedded 

in unalterable historical events. In 
Barbara is mistaken for 

f the high priest Yetaxa, 


most 


; about storytelling. Marco Polo dwells on 
: the transmission 


: to see how words and ideas were 
H transmitted by illustration alone. 


: was marked by 

Hy Speaking to Doctor Who Magazine in 1981, : 
; Spooner explained that in The Reign of 
: Terror 
; prison’s jailer a comic figure for practical 


: at the court of Nero, 
: the parallel sufferings © 
; an element of 

therwise horrific tale 


: absurdity 
: of enslavement, 


: structured to ac 
: the lead actors, 


: only appears in 


i Jan, who was 


Lucarotti’s scripts also educated viewers 


; Conciergerie, 
of knowledge and lore, 


version of Doctor Who 


Dennis Spooner’s 
overt use of humour. : 


a more a co-writer on 


(1964) he made the Conciergerie 


i reasons: “There are going to be places : for the last 

: in episode two where you don’t want i eight months 
; to get further into the story because you : of 1965 he 9 
: don’t want that to happe? until episode 


} four. So if you can introduce... an 

H element of humour then it becomes 
: a marvellous way of padding the 

: show without boring the audience 
: or breaking up the plot.” 

Spooner would separate 

: periods, 
: most famously 
: (1965), where the Doctor and 
: Vicki have their own adventures 


Donald Tosh was only 
occasion (Bell of Doom, 


: the fourth episode of The Massacre 
: of St Bartholomew's 
: Eve in 1966), but 

: as story editor 


commodate 
which were 


: William Russell was taking 
: separate 
: and Susan when they were 


one 


entirely unaware of 
f Ian and Barbara. 


Splitting uP the regulars helped to meet 


: scheduling requirements. Serials were 


holidays for 
sometimes 
featuring 


: information from dying prisoner Webster, 


: including Polo’s narrations from his journal : and is allowed to escape by the enigmatic 
: throughout the serial and Ping Cho’s : official Lemaitre, leaving Barbara and 

: recitation of the tale of the Hashashins Susan behind. A later Spooner serial, The 
: in the third episode. In The Aztecs, Susan : Time Meddler (1965), used the absence of 
; studies an Aztec book to learn the Code =: William Hartnell from its second episode 

: of the Good Housewife, enabling viewers ; to establish how Vicki would interact 


Cy 


> influenced all 
the serials made in 
that period as well 
as those in the first 
half of 1966. The first 
writer he brought onto the series, Donald 
Cotton, wrote two stories ostensibly set 
in the historical past, The Myth Makers 
(1965) and The Gunfighters (1966), but 
which instead drew attention to how 
mythologies were constructed, either 
ancient ones like the Trojan War or 
modern ones like the American 
Western. In contrast The 
Massacre of St Bartholomew’s 
Eve, commissioned from John 
Lucarotti but extensively 
rewritten by Tosh, sought 
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* ae 
+ i, 
to respect the brutal reality of the mass 
murder of French Protestants in 1572. 
Tosh’s other plans were frustrated by 
outside factors. The Celestial Toymaker 
(1966) was ultimately credited to Brian 
Hayles but was mostly developed by 
Tosh and his successor as story editor, 
Gerry Davis. The Doctor’s invisibility in 
that story was intended to lead up to his 


: rematerialisation played by a new actor, but 
: instead the BBC’s Head of Serials Gerald 


Savory approved the extension of William 


: Hartnell’s contract. 


After Tosh’s departure, Doctor Who 


: moved to more direct storytelling that pitted 
: the Doctor against a number of clearly 

: defined threats. Three notable examples in 

: this period were written by Ian Stuart Black. 
: The seemingly civilised inhabitants of the 

: futuristic city in The Savages (1966) survive 
: by draining the life forces of the supposedly 

: threatening ‘savages’ living outside it. 

: London’s Post Office Tower, symbol of a 

: Britain confident in its technological future, 

: becomes in The War Machines (1966) the 

: home of a computer that can take over 

: the minds of human beings. Similarly, the 

: apparently idyllic colony of The Macra 

: Terror (1967) is already firmly in 

: non-human claws. 
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as the Second Doctor in November 
1966, and writers played to the new 


: lead’s strengths. Mervyn Haisman and 

: Henry Lincoln structured The Abominable 
: Snowmen (1967) to lead up to a battle 

: of wills between the Doctor and the 

: disembodied Great Intelligence, which had 


possessed Tibetan abbot Padmasambhava. 


: In common with Ian Stuart Black, Haisman 
: and Lincoln were conscious that, despite its 
: limited budget, Doctor Who needed to be 

: as visually involving as possible. 


Like the Yeti, Haisman and Lincoln’s 


: next monsters, the Quarks from The 

: Dominators (1968), were conceived with 
: toy manufacturers in mind. Neither was 

: acommercial success in this capacity. 

: Speaking to DWM in 1998, Haisman 

: ascribed this failure partly to the hostility 
: of the then script editor. Derrick Sherwin 


undertook a major rewrite without 
consulting Haisman and Lincoln, who 
removed their names from the serial. 
It was credited to ‘Norman Ashby’, 
making it the first pseudonymous 
Doctor Who story. 
Sherwin reduced The 
Dominators from six to five 
instalments, requiring 
the sixth episode’s 
replacement. “With 


Above left from top: 
Writers Donald Cotton, 
lan Stuart Black, 
Henry Lincoln and 
Mervyn Haisman. 


Above centre: Johnny 
Ringo (Laurence Payne) 
uses Dodo (Jackie Lane) 
as a human shield in 
The 0.K. Corral, the 
fourth episode of The 
Gunfighters (1966). 


Above right: Michael 
Gough as the title 
character of The Celestial 
Toymaker (1966). 


Far left and left: Quarks, 
robotic servants of The 
Dominators (1968). 


Left centre: A Yeti 
guards the TARDIS 
in The Abominable 
Snowmen (1967). 
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FIRST IN, FIRST OUT 


octor Who’s first writer : of the series regulars simple 
D was Anthony Coburn, but : was that writers who followed 
after the opening story, : Coburn wouldn't be limited 
100,000 BC (1963), he never _—?:_ by having to honour too 
wrote for the series again. ? much character information 
The first episode of this ? established in an earlier serial. 
first serial was called Coburn introduced 


An Unearthly Child. character traits 
It went through in An Unearthly 
multiple drafts with Child that were 


challenged in the 
succeeding three : 
episodes. The ; 
Doctor’s confident 
superiority, lan’s 
rationalist dismissal 
: of time travel, and Susan’s 
? burgeoning independence 
: were all tested to destruction, 
: with only Barbara’s empathy 
: surviving intact. 
: However, the direction in 
? which Coburn wanted to take 
? Doctor Who led to a parting of 
: the ways. His proposed second 
: serial, known as ‘The Robots’ 
: or ‘The Masters of Luxor’, 


several changes 
being made. An 
effects sequence 
to represent 
interdimensional 
transference as 
people entered the Doctor’s 
time-and-space machine was 
dropped at the scripting stage, 
concentrating limited resources 
on just one scene - the TARDIS’ 
flight to prehistoric Earth. 

The backstory of the Doctor 
and his granddaughter was 
first expanded upon and then 
reduced. One advantage of 
keeping the personal histories 


no money, no sets other than our stock 
ones, and no actors [other than the regular 
cast]... I had to create the whole story 
from scratch on an empty white set with 

a couple of robot costumes I’d managed 

to find in one of the stores from another 
programme,” he told DWM in 1983. The 
resulting episode was grafted onto Peter 
Ling’s The Mind Robber (1968) as a new 
first episode, with no writer credit. 


The Invasion 

was a near- 
future Cyberman 
tale, building 
upon elements 
introduced in 
other serials. 


Robber had rebelled against. The Invasion 
(1968) was a near-future Cyberman tale, 
crediting their co-creator, Kit Pedler, for 
its storyline but building upon elements 
introduced in other serials. Haisman and 
Lincoln had featured the army in The Web 
of Fear (1968), partly with the intention 
of showing how ineffective ammunition 
was against the Yeti, but Sherwin took 
the commanding officer character from 
the story, Colonel Lethbridge-Stewart, 
promoted him to Brigadier, and placed 
him in charge of the United Nations 
Intelligence Taskforce, “an independent 
intelligence group” investigating 
another large organisation, technology 
giant International 
4 Electromatics, 
headed by 
Tobias 
Vaughn. Not 
until halfway 
through was it 
revealed that 
the Cybermen 
were Vaughn’s 
alien allies. 
Unusually, The 
Invasion was an 
eight-part 
. story. 


Sherwin and Ling discussed 
a further experimental story, 
set on a planet where time 
ran backwards, but as Ling 
recalled for DWM in 1992, 
“We couldn’t decide what 
to do with the dialogue and 
couldn’t solve the problem 
of not making it look as 
though we were just 
playing a film backwards.” 
When Sherwin wrote 
a complete Doctor Who 
serial, he intensified some 
of the trends The Mind 


- —_—_ 


: allegorised arguments for the 
: existence of God. Coburn’s 

: Roman Catholic outlook 

? clashed with the production 


: in 1983, claiming that 


: be dictated by the 
: strength of the 
: story writing.” 
: A young audience 
: needed repetition 


: show it to them, and 


: Eight episodes also allowed 
: for the re-use of sets 
: over more weeks and 
: amore efficient use 
: of location filming. 


: pointed the way to 
: the future of Doctor 

: Who. Believing 

: that “going out to the 
: back end of nowhere 
: to film alien planets... 
; just wasn’t on with the financial restriction 
: that existed”, Sherwin decided to end the 

: Doctor’s travels through space and time. 

: The Time Lords, invented by Sherwin 

: and introduced in The War Games (1969) 

: in order to exile the Doctor to Earth, 

: were a means to an end rather than 

: a grand creative statement about the 

: Doctor’s origins. 


: War Games onwards, was more interested 

: in crafting the adventures of a recast Doctor 
: as an Earthbound adviser to Brigadier 
: Lethbridge-Stewart. 

: However, Sherwin was 

: about to be shuffled from 

: Doctor Who onto another 
: series. The challenges 

: of writing Doctor Who 

: in the 1970s would be 

: faced by others. DWM 


Far left inset: 
Anthony Coburn. 


Left: The first 
page of the 
camera script 
for An Unearthly 
Child (1963). 


Above: Carole Ann 
Ford (as Susan) 

is flanked by 
Jacqueline Hill and 
William Russell in 
a publicity shot for 
An Unearthly Child. 


: office’s view of how Doctor 
? Who should approach the 

i pursuit of knowledge; the story 
? was never made. 


Sherwin justified this 


“Everything should 


— “tell them about it, 


then tell them again.” 


The Invasion 


Sherwin, promoted to producer from The 


Above from top: 
Writers Derrick Sherwin 
and Peter Ling. 

Left: Nicholas 
Courtney as Brigadier 
Lethbridge-Stewart in 
The Invasion (1968). 
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JONATHAN MORRIS describes the earliest ape re 
stages in the evolution of a Doctor Who story. ~ 


here does a Doctor Who story begin? 
More often than not, it starts with the 

producer and script editor (aka story editor) or, 

since the series resumed production in 2003, 

with the head writer (aka showrunner). It may 
seem surprising that stories don’t usually start with the 
writer pitching an idea, but those occasions have been few 
and far between. The normal process has always been, and 
continues to be, that a writer is approached to write for 
the series, given a brief, and invited in for a meeting with 
the producer/script editor/showrunner to discuss it. 

The brief can be anything from a non-specific request 
for a story set in the past, or a story that will include a 
‘proper dilemma’ for the Doctor and his companion (eg 
Kill the Moon, 2014), to an extensive shopping list such as 
the one given to Peter Grimwade in 1983. For the story 
that would become Planet of Fire (1984), he was asked to 
write out the companions Turlough and Kamelion, to write 
in the new companion Peri, to bring back the Master and 
to incorporate specific locations in Lanzarote in a story set 
both on Earth and an alien planet. 

It’s then up to the writer to come 
up with something, either before the 
meeting or during it. For example, 
in 2006 the showrunner, Russell T 
Davies, sent writer Gareth Roberts 
a one-word email: “Shakespeare”. 
Roberts then had three weeks 
to think up ideas before meeting 
Davies to discuss the story; this 
meeting wasn’t so much to pitch 
story ideas as to discuss elements 
that could be part of a story, such 
as what the monsters might be, 
what the ‘hook’ might be and so forth. Once all this had 
been agreed, the next step was to commission Roberts to 
develop the story into an outline. 

This isn’t very different from the process that led to 
the creation of The Keys of Marinus in 1964. Its writer, 
Terry Nation, met with the producer, Verity Lambert, and 
story editor David Whitaker, and was asked to come up 
with a ‘futuristic’ story; at the time 
Doctor Who deliberately alternated 
between historical and science- 
fiction serials. Nation came up with 
a pitch that was basically the plot 
of the opening episode, then had 
another meeting with Whitaker, 
with the events of the next five 
episodes either being suggested by 
Whitaker or arising out of general 
discussion, but with specific plot 
elements coming from Nation, 
notably “battling with vegetation”. 


celebrated instances of writers 

pitching ideas that got made. 
William Emms sent in Galaxy 4 
(1965) ‘on spec’, Ian Stuart Black 
popped into the Doctor Who 
production office and suggested The 
Savages (1966), and Robert Holmes 
submitted a storyline in 1965 that 
was developed, rejected, and then 
resubmitted, whereupon it was 
further developed into The Krotons 
(1968-69). 

In the early 1970s Brian Hayles 

submitted numerous story ideas, 
none of which were accepted but 


() f course, there have been a few 


Recently, it's usually 
been the case that 
only the most trusted 
writers are asked to 
pitch ideas. 


which displayed sufficient 
enthusiasm (and availability 
for work) that he got invited 

to a meeting with producer 
Barry Letts and script editor 
Terrance Dicks, there to come 
up with The Curse of Peladon 
(1972). Similarly, in 1975 
Chris Boucher sent in an idea 
called ‘The Silent Scream’, 
which was rejected but which 
led to The Face of Evil (1977). 
Keen fans Andrew Smith and 
Marc Platt were asked to write 
Full Circle (1980) and Ghost 
Light (1989) respectively after 
several years of unsolicited —— 
submissions. 

More recently, though, it’s usually been the case that 
only the most trusted writers are asked to pitch ideas. 
The only stories made during the 
Russell T Davies era that he didn’t 
to some extent originate were Blink 
(2007) and Silence in the Library/ 
Forest of the Dead (2008), both by 
Steven Moffat. When Moffat took 
over as showrunner, he made a 
point of asking highly regarded 
writers to pitch ideas, the results 
being Amy’s Choice (2010), 
Vincent and the Doctor (2010), 
The Doctor’s Wife (2011), Flatline 
(2014), In the Forest of the Night 
(2014), Knock Knock (2017) and 


The Eaters of Light (2017). The Girl Who Waited (2011) 
by Tom MacRae, together with many Mark Gatiss stories, 
also started as writers’ pitches, but otherwise most stories 
began with the showrunner pitching the idea. 

This remains the case with current showrunner Chris 
Chibnall, although for the 2018 season he also introduced 
a ‘story room’ to brainstorm plot ideas. > 


—— 


Opposite page from 
top: Maaga (Stephanie 
Bidmead) in Galaxy 4 
(1965), Alpha Centauri 
in The Curse of Peladon 
(1972); ‘Rusty’ from 
Into the Dalek (2014). 


Above: This document, 
compiled by the 
Doctor Who production 
office in 1965, listed 
the titles of the first 

13 stories. 


Below left: Kamelion 
and Peri (Nicola 
Bryant) at the TARDIS 
console in Part Two of 
Planet of Fire (1984). 


Below right: Dean 
Lennox Kelly as 
William Shakespeare 
in The Shakespeare 
Code (2007). 
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ANATOMY OF ASCRIPT =THE PITCH AND OUTLINE 


(working titie) 
| of a four-part O0F- wnot serial 
Breakéown of a four-part _wne 
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‘ 9) ANOTHER WORLD. 
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left unresolved. 


ee There’s no set length 
for an outline but it 


"Ff he next stage is for the writer to submit an outline - usually consists of about a page per episode. Sometimes 
(also known as a story treatment or storyline). This : they might be shorter, if they’re coming from a writer 
is essentially a synopsis of the story, usually broken : who’s already shown they can deliver the goods. David 
down into episodes, describing it purely in terms of - Whitaker’s outline for the story that became The Evil 
plot developments. Other aspects of the story, like of the Daleks (1967) barely gives each episode more than 
characterisation and tone, can come later. - acouple of lines, and Terrance Dicks’ outline for what 
The outline exists for three main reasons. Firstly, to give . became Horror of Fang Rock (1977) is little more than the 
an idea of the story and to make sure it doesn’t contradict © opening sequence, a list of characters and a list of sets. 


or repeat other stories that have ‘ On the other hand, Terry Nation’s 
been produced or are currently in The 0 ut| | ne sho U ld storyline for the serial that became 
development. Secondly, to make sure The Mutants (aka The Daleks, 

it doesn’t contain anything beyond ; ?. 1963-64) runs to 26 pages. 

the resources of the BBC (such as CO nta | n a t Y Sto ry S Alternatively, an outline may 
blockbuster action sequences) and, i. A be of varying lengths. Nation and 
thirdly, to ensure that the story itself sellin 9 No | nts al | the Dennis Spooner’s outline for The 

is strong enough to proceed to the Fj ’ Daleks’ Master Plan (1965-66) takes 
script stage. As such, the outline ' ' two pages to describe the opening 
could be regarded as a second pitch, Ig | Bas ’ set-p | eCeS episode, while episode ten only 

as the writer is trying to demonstrate % consists of a paragraph and the final 
that their story idea should be a nd twists episode consists of little more than 
developed further. The outline, © the assurance that it will contain 
“the final confrontation 


between Doctor Who 
15th July, 1968 and the Daleks”. 


Dear Peter, 


nless it’s from an 

experienced writer, 

or time is very 
short, the outline will 
normally go through 
multiple drafts before the 
writer is commissioned 
to deliver a scene 
soe cee eOxeeet) breakdown or press 


Guct unarfected. 


ees ahead with a first draft 
SweN SEL) gettin oust of the script. This is also 
the point where a story 
is most likely to fall by 
the wayside; ever since 
mmanpaiveay: 1,20Pe you -one up with sonething olse as lively us day one, the Doctor Who 
production team have 
always had more stories 
Yoler dike: beac) nee) in development than 
there are slots to fill, for 
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ven before writers are ; Over as producer in 1966 
ahaa se Mala producer : Contemporary stories were 
ae and story editor, or added to the mix and ‘pure 
runner, need to know what : historicals’ were phased out 
pete ed as ee looking for. In : establishing a formula that 
ays of Doctor Who, this : interchanged past, present 
meant a mixture of stories that were : a i “hres 
set in the past, in the future (or on : phere aah on 
alien worlds), or ‘sideways’ (stories: This was the a roa h 
that explored other dimensions, adopted quite raise ; I 
such as that of reduced scale in by Russell T Davies aes 


1964’s Planet of Giants). 
In early 1964 John 
Crockett, who was then 
employed as director of 
one of the episodes of 
Marco Polo, suggested 

a range of historical 
Settings. History doesn’t 
relate whether these 
suggestions were 
solicited or followed, 
though two of his notes 
~ “Crusades/Richard |” 
and “Viking Raids on 
Britain” — correspond 
with stories that were 
made the following year, 
and four more — “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie”, “Cornish 
smugglers”, “Globe 
Theatre” and “Roman 
Invasion of Britain” 

— are settings and 
scenarios that were AY na 
utilised eventually. | re for John Cree) 
When Innes Lloyd took yr 


when the series was 
recommissioned in 2003. 
Preparing a pitch document 
for the series as a whole, he 
noted that episode one would 
be “ordinary world”, episode 
two “millions of years in the 
future”, episode three “Cardiff, 
1860” and so on. Davies 
broadly retained this present- 
future-past structure for all his 
series, with both Steven Moffat 
and Chris Chibnall adopting it 
during their runs too. 
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regeneration process. This bears almost no relation to the 
story it eventually became — Are of Infinity (1983). 

Other stories have less dramatic changes, such as 
a modification of the sequence of events or relocated 
cliffhangers. In the storyline for The Sea Devils (1972), for 
instance, Episode One ends with a rowing boat bursting 
into flames, which was subsequently changed to the more 
suspenseful cliffhanger of having the Doctor and Jo menaced 
by an unseen, heavy-breathing figure. And, thankfully, 
Dennis Spooner did manage to come up with a dramatic 
final confrontation between the Doctor and the Daleks for 
the last instalment of The Daleks’ Master Plan. DWM 


the precise reason that it means they can drop those that 
aren’t working — or those where the writer is no longer 
available, as was the case with Matthew Graham in 2010, 
as he was too busy with his own television series. 

Most of the ‘lost stories’ subsequently released as audio 
adventures by Big Finish are based on scenarios that only 
got as far as the outline stage and where the outline was 
retained by the writer. (There’s little point in the Doctor Who 
production office keeping copies of unused outlines, so sadly 
nothing survives of such legendary lost tales as Malcolm 
Hulke’s The Hidden Planet, David Weir’s ‘Killers of the Dark’, 
John Flanagan and Andrew McCulloch’s ‘Project Zeta-Sigma’ 
and Robert Holmes’ ‘Yellow Fever’). For Big Finish’s Lost 
Stories, the scripts are newly written either by the original 
writer or by a writer emulating their style, trying to imagine 


what the story would have been like had it been made. : 
Because, of course, the outline isn’t the end of the a f cay 
process; all sorts of things can change before a script enters = 


production. Johnny Byrne’s storyline “The Time of Neman’ 

is set in a dystopian future version of Amsterdam occupied 

by Anarchs, Sweepers and Resisters, where the villainous ; 

alien Neman has taken on the Doctor’s form by hijacking his a=: N 
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the limited design budget by structuring 
action around a big single set — a strategy 
so effective that the formula of what fans 
have since called ‘base under siege’ stories 
was used frequently in Doctor Who in 
subsequent years. The War Machines 


: (1966) and The Faceless Ones (1967), which 
: Davis commissioned from other writers, 

: were set entirely in the present day, which 

: eased the burden on costume and set 

: design, also allowing for location filming 


at well-known landmarks such as the Post 

Office Tower and Gatwick Airport. 
Working alongside producer Innes Lloyd, 

Davis sought to make Doctor Who more 


SIMON GUERRIER dissects the scripts 
written by two of Doctor Who's leading 
visionaries, discovering a blurred line 
between science and science fiction... 


erry Davis’ first responsibilities 
as story editor on Doctor Who 
included the unenviable task of 
largely rewriting four episodes 
at speed. 
As originally scripted by Brian 
Hayles, The Celestial Toymaker 
(1966) was a surreal fantasy involving the 
title characters from George and Margaret, 
a well-known 1937 play by Gerald Savory. 
But Savory was now the BBC’s Head of 
Serials — Davis’ boss — and objected to this 
use of his characters. He did so rather late 
in the day, however; with actors already 
cast, Davis had to find them new roles in the : 
story. “I thought ‘Toymaker’ suggested toys 
and children,” he told the fanzine TARDIS 
in 1982. “Real suspense... comes from 
innocuous and familiar [things] turned into 
something horrific.” Thus, the actors now 
played sinister dolls. 
It was a typically practical fix. In both 
The Tenth Planet (1966) and The Moonbase_ : 
(1967), which Davis co-wrote, he maximised _ : 
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contemporary and relevant. Complementing Ly 
the present-day adventures, The Moonbase : 
and The Underwater Menace (1967) were set 
in the relatively near future. The production 
team also put a stop to stories depicting 
actual historical events (previously a regular 
feature of Doctor Who), considering them 
less interesting to the audience. They also 
attempted to ground the science-fiction 
serials in real scientific principles. Having 


began on the series, it was ironic that his Return of the 
Cybermen was largely rewritten by script editor Robert 
Holmes before it was broadcast the following year as 
Revenge of the Cybermen. It was the last Doctor Who 
story credited to Davis. He novelised five of 
the stories he’d written or overseen as story 
editor, and in the 1980s he pitched a TV story 
that would have explained the origin of the 
Cybermen. This, together with a later bid to take 
charge of the series and relaunch it in the USA, 
came to nothing. 
But the Cybermen live on, with the 
original, horrific conception becoming ever 
more relevant in our technological age. Return 
of the Cybermen has just been revived 
as an audio production from Big 
Finish, available to download 
from the internet, or play by 
shining a laser at a compact 
disc. Davis and Pedler 


touch, Davis appointed 
a 
Davis-Pedler 
the internet, but an innovative 
the Doctor conducting a scientific experiment 
story — partly because Davis was in a position to 
detailing how the Cybermen take over would have approved. 


ophthalmologist Dr Kit Pedler 
as the programme’s first (and 
so far, only) scientific adviser. 
partnership was 
thei ti 
eir creation, 
idea at the time. The Moonbase 
sees the Doctor bound across t e y ermen. 
the lunar landscape two years 
to establish exactly what it means to be human. 
Yet the peak of the Davis-Pedler partnership 
was their creation, extrapolated from the then 
commission two sequels. It’s sometimes claimed 
that Pedler and Davis discussed the scientific 
ideas and Davis then wrote them up, but there 
their human victims, which sound 
as if a doctor wrote them: “They 
are attacking [sic] metal clips 


met with a number of leading scientists 

known for having a popular Th 

e peak of the 
The War Machines is about 

computers that communicate 

using telephone lines - 

commonplace in the age of 

ahead of Neil Armstrong. The Macra Terror (1967) is 

about the way people’s opinions and behaviour can be 

controlled. And the last serial on which Davis was credited 

as story editor, The Evil of the Daleks (1967), finds 

new science of medical transplants, of a new 

threat: the Cybermen. Other than the Daleks, 

who had debuted three years earlier, these 

were the first monsters to return after their first 

are several clues suggesting a more equitable 

division of typewriter duties. For example, 

the camera script for Episode 3 of The 

Moonbase includes stage directions, 

to the heads of these men. These 

consist of a spring clip running 

in anteroposterior direction 

from forehead to occipital.” 


fter Davis left Doctor Who, the 
next two Cybermen stories — 
The Wheel in Space and The 
Invasion (both 1968) — included 
a ‘story by Kit Pedler’ credit. 
Soon afterwards, he and Davis 
developed their own television 
series, Doomwatch (1970-72), set 
in the present day and exploring 
potential threats from real science. 
In 1974, Davis returned to 
Doctor Who. Given the way he 


thas 


Opposite page top: Gerry 
Davis and his writing 
partner Dr Kit Pedler. 
Opposite page inset: 

The Doctor (Patrick 
Troughton) at Gatwick 
Airport in Episode 1 of 
The Faceless Ones (1967). 


Opposite page below: 
Sgt Rugg (Campbell 
Singer) and Mrs Wiggs 
(Carmen Silvera) become 
trapped with two 
ballerina dolls in The 
Dancing Floor, the third 
episode of The Celestial 
Toymaker (1966). Singer 
and Silvera were cast 

as George and Margaret 
in the original version 

of the story. 


Top left: Professor Zaroff 
(Joseph Furst) in Episode 
4 of The Underwater 
Menace (1967). 


Top right: Ben (Michael 
Craze), Polly (Anneke 
Wills), Jamie (Frazer 
Hines) and the Doctor 
explore the lunar surface 
in The Moonbase (1967). 


Above left: Patrick 
Troughton as the 

tragic McArthur in the 
Doomwatch episode 

In the Dark (1971) 

Left: A Cyberman in 

The Tenth Planet (1966). 


Below: A hostile robot on 
the streets of London in 
The War Machines (1966). 
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The man who wrote more Doctor Who 
novelisations than any other author was 
also one of the series’ most accomplished 

script editors. JOHN DORNEY reflects 
on Terrance Dicks’ rich legacy. 


n the entire history of television, it’s 
safe to say that no one has ever turned 
to their friends or family after watching 
an instalment of their favourite show 
and said, “Wow, that episode was 
brilliantly script-edited.” 

We notice acting. We notice 
directing. We notice the funny lines of the 
scriptwriter and the particular taste of the 
costume designer. But we never really see 
the hand of the script editor at work. And 
that’s understandable. It’s easy to overlook 
the importance of a script editor because 
in many ways the job actually is to be 
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overlooked. The script editor isn’t there to 
impose their own voice on the material. In 
fact, one of their major tasks is to bring out 
the voice of each specific scriptwriter, while 
ensuring a uniformity of style and identity 
across a run of programmes. 

And yet... Looking back over the 
20th-century iteration of Doctor Who, 
it seems fairly obvious that script editors 
exercised a very strong influence over the 
general tone and direction of the series. 
1980s Who has a single producer across 
the whole decade, but the series’ tone 
and style veers wildly from a heavily 


science-influenced series to an action-movie 
style, before eventually moving into 
something enigmatic and mysterious... 
changes that match up exactly with the 
programme’s changes of script editor. This 
isn’t just a matter of them reworking the 
authors’ dialogue, but of how they chose the 
writers, picked the story ideas and so on. 

Terrance Dicks 
remains the 
epitome of this - 
never noticeably 
displaying his 
hand in any of the 
scripts he worked 
on, but nonetheless 
managing to steer 
a hugely popular 
era of Doctor Who 
onto our screens, 
from 1970-74. 

The first credits 
in his record-breaking run as Doctor Who 
script editor are in Season 6 (1968-69), and 
it’s tempting to suggest that much of his 
later approach to the show was formed 
from his experiences during those turbulent 
months. Having come on board as assistant 
to his fellow Crossroads writer Derrick 
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DOCPOR WHO AND THE SEEDS OY DEATH 


by BRIAN HAYLES 


The time is about 3000 AD. 
is now no longer use as & manufactory, 


Janet Barth 
Cea te purpose is largely 


but ae "Green Belt Utopia". 


rvcreational, and *top-level administrative. 


transport - including space travel 


thode of 
ele can cane This uses the principle 


von dod by TRAVELMAT. 
ae ODEN Zxven in the same way 4° the 


travel. The central 
ie the Moon. 


of de- and re-satorialisation, 


SARDIS, but without pnvolving tine 
ring house for TAT 


the antique method of navigation can be emeseems=. Here 
the Doctor and Zoe offer their invaluable services. 


The journey iteelf is eventful, but when they arrive on the 
Moon, it ia to find that it has been taken over by the 

Toe Warriors, under the supervision of two mee Martian 
Warloris - 4 wore intelligent and humanoid version of the 
Warriors. The Martian plan is elaborate. By taking over 
the despatch centre of T@LT, TEKX thoy have immediate 

and sisultansous access to the major gkttex population centres 
of Barth ~ and similarly, if they require, all the wubsidiary 
planets in the syston. They intend to send one Warrior 

to euch of these cities - not to attack or deotrpy, but to 
Plant the spore-bearing algae that normally grows on Mare. 
This plant te adaptable, but basically anaerobic ~ doeen't 
meed oxygen. Ite spores contain an hereditary virus 
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the T-MAT link 


fons - firet of all 
We open on two situations zt. ’ ea 


Moon and Earth has blanked out completely. 


produce@ by the spores at close range, will soon make 
Barth uninhsbitebdle to humans - but porfeoy ‘or the coming 
of the Martians. The main body of these 3% waiting in 
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; : : ° - Profeasor Eldred, 
re-established. Only one san can help Jane at 


of the Space Travel Museum. 


A ded 
Phe Doctor and hiv companions havo in the meantiae, lande 


Having discovered the essential purpose of the “suicide 
Warriors", the Doctor's plan is twofold - first to exe 
destroy the spores before they burst, and then to somehow 


intercom, t 


- 
in this very Museum, and are confronted by the barnes beat back the Warciore - who, if they cannot conquer by = 1 NT F } 
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Th i t dit 4 t of it -— the script editor comes . rs 

e@ scrip e i or isn in to finish the job, whether it’s st the plane 
: . ; $x 
a question of tweaking the dialogue ] oming 


or rewriting the whole piece 
from scratch. In Dicks’ case this 


there to impose 


th eir own voice was usually at third-draft stage. This might Opposite page 
seem like a surprisingly early stage in the top left: Terrance 
o process, but these interventions ultimately Dicks, pictured in 
: August 1983. 
: saved a lot of time and effort. 
Opposite page top right: 
; Ce ae . , The Doctor (Patrick 
Sherwin, Dicks’ initial three-month hat’s notable with the Jon Pertwee Troughton) flees from 
contract was a baptism of fire. years of Doctor Who (1970-74) attacking Cybermen in 
A combination of a heavy reliance is that there are a vanishingly small paca een x 
: acai Invasion . This 
on new or nearly new writers, number of abandoned scripts fewer than was the first Doctor Who 
changing production teams and in the single year preceding it. There’s story in which Dicks 
uncertainty about the future a reason why Big Finish’s ‘Lost Stories’ received an on-screen 
of the regular cast had led to range of audio dramas has only credit as script editor. 
a large amount of scripts a single entry for the Third Opposite page inset: 
being abandoned or Doctor among its 34 titles: A Kroton operates the 
henvil ‘ Dick h : , h controls of the Dynatrope 
eavily rewritten. Dicks there just aren t any others. in Episode Three of The 
saved the show’s This has to be due, at Krotons (1968). 
bacon not once or least in part, to Dicks’ Opposite page below: 
even twice, but a full efficiency. In contrast The Time Lords sentence 
three times. to his first season, which bad seca 
And that’s really leaned towards untried a sae 4 aaaeet 
not how it should voices, his subsequent appearance in Episode 
be. The dream five incline the other Ten of The War Games 
of the script editor way, heavily favouring aside Machi ss ‘ 
‘ to have a very old hands and trusted a Saini tae iis 
oring job where colleagues he knew Top left and centre: 
scripts arrive could deliver. But A script outline for The 
and are basically wy Dicks was savvy Seeds of Death (1969) 
ready to go. But \ enough not to let by Brian Hayles. 
if they’re not, you have the show stagnate. Top right: Slaar (Alan 
to do everything you can to The chief benefit eee 
make them work; abandoning of using reliable He of ah 
a story isn t just a waste of workhorses is that Above right: A scene 
money, it feels like failure. it grants a script breakdown for The 
Notes are given, rewrites editor time to work Seeds of Death, with 
requested and eventually with and develop handwritten racer 
— because there are newer voices. come 
; aoe : and suggesting changes. 
only so many times In Dicks’ tenure this ; 
: . Left: An Ice Warrior 
a writer can rework was most obviously in The Seeds of Death. 


demonstrated with 
Bob Baker and Dave > 


the same material 
without losing all sense 
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Above left: The first 
edition of The Making 
of Doctor Who, by 
Malcolm Hulke and 
Terrance Dicks, was 
published by Piccolo 
in 1972. 


Above right: The 

Axon Girl (Debbie Lee 
London) and the Axon 
Man (Bernard Holley) 
prepare to demonstrate 
their mysterious power 
source in The Claws 

of Axos (1971). 


Below left: The Doctor 
(Jon Pertwee) fights 
his way through barbed 
wire in Episode Four of 
The Sea Devils (1972). 
Below right: Dicks 
pictured in 1983, the 
year he wrote The 

Five Doctors. 


or 
WHO 


Maleoim Hulke & Terrance Dicks 


* 
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{ 
- 


> Mart 


started 


But even with old hands, the Dic 
ensured that stories were 
going the right way from 
the get-go. While he was 
too professional to claim 
authorship of any material 
in the scripts he stewarded, 
we’re fortunate that he 
illustrated at least some of 
this process in The Making 
of Doctor Who, the 1972 
book he co-authored with 
Malcolm Hulke. The section 
that diarises the production 
of a serial begins with the 
heading “It all Starts with the 
Script”, although it almost 
instantly contradicts itself by 
revealing that it largely started 
with discussions between the 
script editor and the producer 
- which for most of Dicks’ run 
was Barry Letts. 


xperience had taught Letts 
and Dicks that asking writers 
for Doctor Who ideas led to 
too many pitches, all of which were 
broadly unusable. So they decided 
to lead from the top and develop 
individual briefs —- a nominal 
idea for a writer to work to. 
At the earliest stage the 
stories themselves were 
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The Claws of Axos (1971) 


before becoming six and 
eventually a tight four... at 
which point the ‘Bristol Boys’ 
moved on to being old hands themselves. 


in, whose script for 


out at seven episodes 


ks development method 


to act as a sounding 
board - asking the 


questions an intelligent 


viewer might. 


: nebulous, with the production team looking for contrasts 
: across a season ~ a variety of locations and story types, 
: ideas not done recently or indeed at all, ete. 
The building blocks of a brief came together with hooks 

: and big ideas to fire the imagination, at which point the 
: producer and script editor began to consider who might 

be good to write the story. Only then was the selected 
: writer brought in to discuss the brief, either in person 


The script editor had 


or at the end of the phone. 
We get a glimpse of what 
these meetings were like 

in the Whose Doctor Who 
documentary (1977), where 
Dicks and Robert Holmes 
improvise discussion of an 
imaginary story, looking for 
plot holes and clarification. 
The script editor had to act 
as a sounding board — asking 
the questions an intelligent 
viewer might, questioning 
the logic if needs be, and in 


an ideal world following it up with a suggested solution. 
He was also there to fit the storyline into the world of the 
show. New writers could bring in dazzlingly original 
ideas that seemed only to include the Doctor as an 
afterthought, so bringing up the regulars and matching 
the continuity was another part of Dicks’ brief. 

With a concept in place, the writers would retreat 
to develop a one or two-page outline... which would 
then lead to another meeting and another discussion. 

These discussions were probably the key point in the 
process. A storyline is far easier to change than a 
script, so nailing it before a word of dialogue 
has been written saves time for everyone. 


And it’s easy to forget that this 
wasn’t purely a question 
of the nuts and bolts of 
storytelling and structure 
— something Dicks was 
extremely hot on. It was 
also a chance to ensure 
that the piece was 
practically realisable, 
that there weren’t 
too many sets or 
costumes or actors 
required. 
However, this 
didn’t mean the 
job was over 
when the 
scripts arrived. 
At this point, 


the editor had to dive back into 
the role of intelligent viewer 
again, but this time on a micro 
level. He had to keep an eye out 
for anything that might take the 
audience out of the material, be it 
lapses in characterisation or lapses 
in logic, and somehow smooth 
over the bumps. Dicks’ gift for 

this can be seen in his later Target 
novelisations of TV stories, where 
there were often tiny tweaks made 
to the dialogue to cover up plot 
holes you’d never noticed were there, but which his laser 
focus had honed in on. It’s clear that Dicks revelled in this 
sort of thing; in the Season 8 Blu-ray documentary Terrance 
& Me (2021), Katy Manning talks of him as a problem 
solver, lighting up when he had a solution to find. 

Which is understandable because that was basically the 
job - more about solving puzzles than actual work, which 
was ideal for his fiercely intelligent, restless brain. He’s 
been quoted as saying he loved a crisis... But if there were 
crises, why do none of them show on screen? Why does 
the Pertwee era feel like such an effortless whole? 

Well, the answer’s obvious. It’s because Dicks did his 
job incredibly well. With the plotting watertight and the 
dialogue polished, there was nothing left for him to do 
apart from head back to the production office and start 
work on the next story. 

So if you’ve never noticed how good a script editor 
Terrance Dicks was... well, I suspect he’d be delighted. 


Top left: Patrick 
Troughton (as the 
Doctor), Rex Robinson 
(Dr Tyler), Jon Pertwee 
(the Doctor), Nicholas 
Courtney (Brigadier 
Lethbridge-Stewart), 
Katy Manning (Jo 
Grant) and John 
Levene (Sgt Benton) 
rehearse a scene on 
the TARDIS set for 
Part Four of The Three 
Doctors (1972-73). 


Top right: Producer 
Barry Letts with 
Terrance Dicks in the 
Doctor Who production 
office in 1970. 


Above left inset: 

Jon Pertwee (as the 
Doctor), Kevin Lindsay 
(Linx the Sontaran) 
and Elisabeth Sladen 
(Sarah Jane Smith) 

in The Time Warrior 
(1973-74). 


Above right: Barry 
Letts as Captain 
Stuart in The Last 
Man Out (1962). 


Left: The council 
chamber of the 
‘eight-legs’ in Planet 
of the Spiders (1974). 
Right: Shop-window 
dummies embark on 

a killing spree in 
Episode 4 of Spearhead 
from Space (1970). 


one of the most indelible teams in Doctor Who 

history, with veterans of the period regarding 
them as practically a unit. Together they were 
probably the closest analogue the old series had 
to a modern showrunner. 

Letts was a renaissance man; his 
career included writing, acting and 
directing as well as producing, and 
each informed the other. His scripts 
for Who are eminently performable 
(a detail some writers forget) 
yet always aware of production 
considerations. The great thing 
about his work is that these 
constraints were never visible. You 
always see the story he wanted 
to tell, not the limitations it was 
written under. 

His work as a writer was probably the strongest 
factor in his successful partnership with Dicks. 
Producer and script editor both being writers, 
they approached each new season from the same 
perspective, carefully considering the structure 
of an entire run. The Pertwee years work almost 
fractally, with the seasons themselves having 
the shape of a story’s peaks and troughs. This is 
arguably one of their strongest influences on the 
modern show; prior to 2005, surprisingly few other 
runs of Doctor Who open and close each series with 
showstoppers, but every Pertwee season does. They 
even tend to throw in a mid-season pinch point too. 

Arguably, the 1970s represented the height of 


T errance Dicks and producer Barry Letts remain 


Doctor Who’s 20th-century popularity. And a major 
reason for that was having a man with a rock-solid 
sense of story at the helm. 
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The decade that 


anuary 1970 marked the 
beginning of Jon Pertwee’s 
reign as the Doctor, who was 
now exiled to Earth by the 
Time Lords and working 


with the military organisation : 


UNIT. From now on Doctor Who would 
be broadcast in colour, and for the rest 
of the decade it was screened for roughly 
half the year rather than just over 
three-quarters of it. 

Malcolm Hulke was the only writer who 
contributed to all five Pertwee seasons. 
Hulke’s television drama experience was 
wide; among other things, he helped 
Terrance Dicks break into TV with a 1962 
episode of The Avengers: He’d been one 
of the first writers approached for Doctor 
Who in 1963, although his first televised 
story only arrived four years later ~ The 
Faceless Ones (1967), co-written with 
David Ellis. 

Hulke described himself in @ 1978 
issues of the fanzine Gallifrey as 
“a commercial writer”, adding: 

“J will write within limitations.” Hulke 
downplayed his skill in exploring those 
limitations. His first Pertwee story, Doctor 
Who and the Silurians (1970), provided 

a model for the new Earthbound format, 
avoiding the pitfalls of ‘alien invasion’ 

and ‘mad scientist’ stories by introducing 
intelligent reptiles who'd lived on Earth 
millions of years before humanity. 

Hulke’s scripts often treated characters 
as rounded people, beyond their jobs 
or ranks. Three episodes of Doctor 

Who and the Silurians are spent getting 


brought us 
best-loved stories Was underpinned by bol 


innovative scripts, as MATTHEW KILBURN exp 


: to know the anxieties and ambitions of the 
> guest characters before the audience even 
: sees a Silurian — and a significant chunk 

: of the third episode shows events from 

: g Silurian’s point of view. 
When Hulke transports the Doctor to 

: an alien world in the year 2472 in Colony 
: in Space (1971), he plunges him into 

: a dispute between idealistic agricultural 
: colonists and the cynical representatives 
: ofa mining corporation, who are never 

: more than marginally aware of the hook 
: that Jaunched the story — the theft of 

: the Doomsday Weapon py the Master. 

: Hulke enjoyed writing for the Master, 

: and Colony in Space, The Sea Devils 
: (1972) and Frontier in Space (1973) 
: much to establish the Doctor and Master 
: as sometime friends, an idea developed 

: further in 21st-century episodes. 


H ob Baker and Dave Martin were 
; the least experienced writers 


on Doctor Who when their 


: debut, The Claws of Axos, was 
: proadcast in 1971. Speaking 

: to Doctor Who Magazine 

: in 2013, Baker credited 

: Terrance Dicks 

: for “an incredible 

: apprenticeship” in 

: writing for the series 

: format — “i relied on 

: jittle climaxes, little edges 

: throughout each episode to 

: push the story on.” The pair 

: were later entrusted with 

: The Three Doctors (1972-73), 
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ges, requiring 


: the ancestor of digital green” 


: effects, was @ 
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partnerships included 
Robert Sloman and the show’s producer, = Se th 

Barry Letts. Initial Dcemons AMG JE 

(1971) together as “Guy Leopold’, the v 

rest of their s 4." ¥ 


Sloman’s nam 
location work in The Demons and the 
’ 


f the UNIT characters ina 


Other writing 


immersion 0 
Welsh eco-community in The Green Death 
(1973) expand Doctor Who’s Earthly ih £ 
confines beyond London. The switches i gy 
rea 
cat 


treated characters = 


often 
as rounded people, beyond ar 
mrpeet 


their jobs oF ranks. ce 
(Roger Melee! 
summons his aquatic : 


allies in Episode 
Three of The Sea 
Devils (1972). 


Top centre: Katy 
Manning (as Jo 
Grant) and Stewart 
Bevan (Professor 
Clifford Jones) in The 
Green Death (1973). 


Above inset from 
top: Writers Malcolm 
Hulke, Dave Martin 
and Bob Baker, and 
Robert Sloman. 
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> between a 
modern scientific 
research institute and 
mythological Atlantis 
in The Time Monster 
(1972), and between rural 
England and Metebelis Three in Planet of the 
Spiders (1974), are exhilarating but relatively 
risky breaches of dramatic unity of place. 
The dual settings of The Time Monster 
and Planet of the Spiders 
helped bridge the gapbetween  @ 
the foundations of the Third 
Doctor’s era — in exile on Earth 
— and his gradual return 
to space and time 
travel. Louis 
Marks’ Day 
of the Daleks 
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(1972) does something similar, shifting 
between 20th-century Earth and the 
Dalek-ruled future of the 22nd century. 
Rather than having two or three 
companions like his predecessors, 
the Third Doctor had one female 
assistant, allowing each story to explore 
a new environment more closely. In 
The Curse of Peladon (1972) by Brian 
Hayles, King Peladon’s belief that Jo Grant 
is a princess from Earth, whom he can 
marry in a diplomatic alliance, helps 
humanise the otherwise abstract economic 
advantages of joining the Galactic 
Federation. In Invasion of the Dinosaurs 
(1974), Sarah Jane Smith finds herself 
on a supposed spacecraft, which she 
is told departed contemporary Earth 
three months before; removing Sarah 
from the main plot helps her, and the 
audience, explore the motivations of the 
villains and their sympathisers. 


F¥Ty) he arrival of a new production team 
' and the debut of Tom Baker’s Doctor 
» Saw minor changes to the regular 
writing credits. Of the two new additions, 
one was a veteran writer-editor, Robert 
Banks Stewart. His two stories were both 
set on contemporary Earth, tying together 
adult 1970s fears of economic and . 
social transformation with child- 
scaring unearthly possession. 
The growing North Sea oil 
industry awakens aliens 
who can take human shape 
in Terror of the 
Zygons (1975), 
while The 
Seeds of 
Doom (1976) 
is propelled 


a 


by the greed of “a rich man who could buy 
the world if he wanted”, as the author told 
DWM in 2012. Stewart’s history of writing 
detective fiction led him to emphasise the 
investigator in the Doctor, visiting the scene 
of the crime and hunting for evidence. 

The other new addition was the much less 
experienced Chris Boucher, who told DWM 
in 1998 that a Doctor Who commission 
was regarded as a “beginner’s slot”, an 
impression contradicted by the track 
records of his colleagues. His first serial, 
The Face of Evil (1977), involved intensive 
rewriting under the guidance of script 
editor Robert Holmes, but was immediately 
followed by a commission for the next 
serial, The Robots of Death (1977). 

Holmes’ influences veered towards 1930s 
horror cinema and Gothic literature dealing 
with the themes of duality, possession 
and waking nightmare. Boucher instead 
emphasised recent science fiction, with 
Harry Harrison’s 1969 novel Captive 
Universe counting as a forerunner of 
The Face of Evil and Frank Herbert’s 
Dune (1965) referenced in the sand-mining 
society seen in The Robots of Death. 
Boucher’s third and final serial, Image of 
the Fendahl (1977), with its ancient entity 

influencing human evolution for its own 
ends, fused memories of Nigel 
Kneale’s Quatermass 
and the Pit (1958-59) 
with contemporary 


Above left inset from top: 
Writers Louis Marks, Brian 
Hayles, Robert Banks 
Stewart, Chris Boucher, 
David Fisher, and Anthony 
Read. 


Above centre: The Doctor 
is transported to the 22nd 
century in Day of the 
Daleks (1972). 


Above right: Terence 
Wilton (as Mark) and 
Elisabeth Sladen (as Sarah 
Jane Smith) in Invasion of 
the Dinosaurs (1974). 


Left: Uvanov (Russell 
Hunter) and the Doctor 
(Tom Baker) struggle with 
a mechanical killer in The 


_ Robots of Death (1977). 


SUM OF THE PARTS 


| 


rf ~ Doctor Who seasons 
«= fell into regular 
patterns. 

Between Season 9 
(1972) and Season 
11 (1973-74), 
each series had 


“yy OF much of the 1970s 


: a two-part story, passing on 
? this advice to his successors. 


The Seeds of Doom 


Examples include 


(1976), where 
the first two 
episodes were 
largely set in 


Far left inset: 

The Doctor in 
Antarctica and 

a Krynoid stalks 
the grounds of an 
English country 
house in The Seeds 


of Doom (1976). 


Left: Thea 
Ransome (Wanda 
Ventham) 
becomes one with 


the Fendahleen 
in Image of the 
Fendahl (1977). 


two four-part 
stories and three 
six-part stories. From 
Season 13 (1975-76) 
to Season 16 
(1978-79), the 
format was rather 
different: five 
four-part stories 
and one six-part 
story. When Robert 


Antarctica, with 
an English country 
house becoming 
the centre of events 
from Part Three, 
and The Invasion 
of Time (1978), 
where Anthony 
Read and Graham 
Williams (writing 
as David Agnew) had 
Holmes became the Doctor defeat the 
script editor, he leaned Vardan invasion of the 
towards structuring six-parters Time Lords’ planet Gallifrey 


? enemies the Sontarans to turn 

: up at the end of the episode 

: and become the antagonists 

: for the rest of the serial. 
Four-part stories could have 

: problems too, as Chris Boucher 

: explained to DWM in 1998: 

: “The first episode was setting 


: bit further, and the third held 

: On waiting for the pay-off.” With 
: hindsight, he thought he waited 
; too long in Image of the Fendahl j 
: (1977) to reveal the full-sized; 
: Fendahleen’s appearance — } 
: because, as realised by visual 


— 


as a linked four-part story and 


excitement over the discovery of hominid 
remains in East Africa. 

Doctor Who writers’ research wasn’t 
confined to novels and screenplays. When 
preparing The Hand of Fear (1976), Bob 
Baker and Dave Martin arranged to visit 
a nuclear power station, and for The 
Armageddon Factor (1979) they accessed 
an underground base at Bath intended to 
be used as a regional seat of government 
in the event of nuclear war. “‘Top secret’ 


? during Part Four, only for old 


: about how such a plan could be prevented. 
: Their suggestions helped Fisher create 


the Tythonian Erato, who saves the planet 
Chloris by spinning a thin aluminium layer 
(like kitchen foil) around a neutron star 


: sent against Chloris by his own species. 


Fisher, another writer with substantial 


: television experience, had been brought 
: to Doctor Who by Anthony Read, who was 
: script editor from 1977 to 1979. Read 


supplemented producer Graham Williams’ 


: up, the second carried it a little 


who hoped only to lead contented lives. 


: McDonald, who had been pleased that 
: script editor Douglas Adams intended 


: j 
: effects, “it looked rather like \ 
H . ” 1 
: a cuddly caterpillar! q 


agent Stott for scientist Della with the 
cynical promotion-hunting of excise officers 
Fisk and Costa. The unreasoning fear of the 


: horror-inspired middle of the decade was q 


reduced later on, favouring threats to people | 
q 
The 1979-80 season was entirely 
written by old hands, apparently to the 
displeasure of BBC Head of Serials Graeme 


f 


q 


— 


to bring new, mostly younger writers 

onto the programme. In a memorandum, 

Adams expressed his frustration that he’d 
: been unable to find new contributors who 
- understood what Doctor Who was about. 

: Even so, the last season of the decade could 
: boast some intriguing flourishes beyond that 
of City of Death (1979), Adams’ rewrite of 

: a David Fisher script. Bob Baker imagined 

: a species that decomposed into a highly 
lucrative and addictive drug in Nightmare 

: of Eden. Anthony Read’s The Horns of 

: Nimon (1979-80) adapted another Greek 

: legend, that of Theseus and the Minotaur. 
In 1980 a new producer launched his plans 

: for a radical shake-up. The writing of Doctor 

: Who was about to experience its greatest 

: revolution since the series began... DWM 


: desire to build a more coherent 
wetTop Se cret' didn't Mo whbroning om 
seem to matter C00 ne 
much if you rang . 
up and said you were 
thinking of filMiné sn 
Doctor Who there. 205 eines ictmetords. 


— ew 


_ pee 


on screen, Bob Baker and 
Dave Martin’s Underworld 
(1978), drew on the 
Greek myth of Jason’s 
quest for the golden 
fleece, also adding new 
— ee k Fisher’s The Stones 
a see 
santana of Blood (1978), 
_ : boasted several references to the mythology 
surrounding the stone circles of south-west 
: Britain as well as a villainess 
: posing as a Celtic goddess. 
Though less remarked on, 
another feature of late 1970s 
: Doctor Who is its enhanced 
awareness of romantic 
relationships. In David Fisher’s 
: The Androids of Tara (1978), the 
devotion of the peasant android 
: engineer Madame Lamia to her 
: aristocratic employer, Count 
Grendel, who says he once 
: “showed her a certain courtesy”, 
: illustrates the gulf between 
: classes and the entitled feelings 
: of the nobility in Tara’s feudal 
: society. Bob Baker’s Nightmare 


of Eden (1979) contrasts the 
: virtuous love of intelligence 


—__ 


eoEe __ 
\ 


eee een 


a at 


— 


Left: Sarah Jane 
Smith in the 
Nunton Complex 
in Part One of 
The Hand of Fear 
(1976). 

Right: The 
Cailleach (Susan 
Engel) in Part 
Two of The 
Stones of Blood 
(1978). 

did not seem to matter too much if you 
rang up and said you were thinking of 
filming Doctor Who there,” Baker told 
DWM. For The Creature from the Pit 
(1979), David Fisher asked astrophysicists 
at the Cambridge Institute of Astronomy 
about the most dramatic and scientifically 
plausible way to destroy a planet, and 
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The scene breakdown was once considered an 
important foundation of a Doctor Who script. 
JONATHAN MORRIS looks at some examples. 


: scenes, because the rehearsal period 

: overlapped with location filming for 
The Smugglers (1966). 

: The other benefit of compiling 
a scene breakdown is that it’s flexible, 

: as it’s much easier to make changes 

: where each scene is a paragraph 
rather than several pages. For 
instance, when the scene breakdown 
for the fourth part of The Myth 
Makers (1965) was prepared by its 

writer Donald 


or much of the 20th-century run of Doctor Who, 

the next stage after the outline usually required 

the writer to provide a scene breakdown. 

This would consist of a complete list of scenes 

in the story, describing in the space of a paragraph or 
two everything that happened in each scene, including who 
was in it and where it was to take place. This also included 
whether it was to be recorded in the studio or pre-recorded 
on film, and, if on location, whether it was day or night. 

There were several reasons for asking for a scene 

breakdown (also known as a ‘scene-by-scene’ and 
a ‘story breakdown’). The most 


important was that, during the Cotton, he 
early years, Doctor Who was put hadn’t been 
briefed that 


together in a similar way to soap 
operas like Compact (1962-65) and 
Crossroads (1964-88), with a rapid 
turnaround of scripts. Making sure 
an episode could be achieved within 
the show’s budget and schedule 
before a full script was written 
would obviate the need for any 
time-consuming rewrites later on. 
Once the breakdown was agreed 
all the writer had to do was stick 
to it — or at least to deviate from it as little as possible. 

The scene breakdown would also help to identify any 
problems in terms of the story. For instance, in his notes 
on Brian Hayles’ scene breakdown for The Seeds of Death 
(1969), script editor Terrance Dicks helpfully pointed out 
various problems with motivation, such as Eldred being 
obstructive for no reason, or illogical developments, such 

the amount of on-screen violence. 


as the weather machine having 
a “sub-zero tundra” setting. He Th iY S C Y n Y b read kd OW n 
WOU help to iMentifY incresinsic cane wo compere 


also pointed out if the plotting was 
unclear (“Don’t understand any of 

- scene breakdowns to the finished 

scripts; you can see how the 
This is because the script d ny pro D | 0 MS | Nn te rms story was developed (and 

editor’s job, in any age, is not just > 
terms of scheduling and 
affordability. The writers 


the character of Vicki would 

be leaving at the conclusion. 
Instead, he had her caught up 

in the Greeks’ attack on Troy 
(witnessing Achilles’ and Priam’s 
grisly deaths), before leaving in 
the TARDIS with the Doctor and 


Steven). When it came time to 

write the script, Cotton had to 
restructure much of episodes three and four to introduce 
a romantic subplot for Vicki, justifying her exit, as well 

- as introducing the new companion Katarina and giving 
Steven a life-threatening injury (which was to be a plot 


an opportunity to reassess clumsy bits of plotting (Vicki 
conveniently running into danger 
to recover a keepsake) and reduce 


this”) and made budget-conscious 
suggestions to reduce the amount 
of filming, model work and sets. 

improved) by the > 
to get the best possible script, of the Sto ry. 
but to make sure a script can ~ 
actually be produced in 


Sere Koons): 


may not know whether an othieee ss rales Cantante Aenly Deaine 0 get a 1ENtI0 sueztetons 
the regular cast will be given haces "™™ Mtbare be oan arrange for bee rename, So ye tang maine oe 
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non-speaking extras 
will be available for 
filming. Or whether 
the regular cast will be 
spending some of the 
pre-recording week 
away from rehearsals heme 20, 
to shoot sequences 
for the next story, 


H 


A 


Viehy and Kichest 
A . teh the Creeks cose dom out of the horee by & rope an” a 
/ 


Interior of ralace, © 


Fesiise obe ian's Jan wench, 

: icon = 
meaning they should otE te get the eine setae to est 
have their workload iewe 2, 
reduced. To take just cpm (aan rhage elses, That 


one example — in 
Episode 3 of The War deme 22, 
Machines (1966), Inside Tartis, Doeter and Rike we 
William Hartnellonly 43, 
appears in three studio a 

ef 


Mike (who would later be renamed 


: point in the following story). By comparing the breakdown 
with the finished story, you can see that it also gave Cotton 


Opposite page from top: 
Roger Delgado as the 
Master in Terror 

of the Autons (1971); 

a clockwork soldier in 
The Mind Robber (1968); 
and one of WOTAN’s 
mobile computers in The 
War Machines (1966). 
Above from top: Ben 
(Michael Craze), the 
Doctor (William Hartnell) 
and Sir Charles Summer 
(William Mervyn) in 
Episode 3 of The War 
Machines; the Doctor, 
Ben and Polly (Anneke 
Wills) arrive on the coast 
of Cornwall in Episode 1 
of The Smugglers (1966). 


Left: The Doctor (Patrick 
Troughton) meets Eldred 
(Philip Ray) in Episode 
One of The Seeds of 
Death (1969). 


Below left: In this scene 
breakdown for the final 
part of The Myth Makers 
(1965), Vicki stayed 
with the Doctor. 
Below right: 

_ Vicki (Maureen 
\, O'Brien) and 
Troilus (James 

Lynn) in 
< The Myth 
Makers. 


Above left: Jamie 
(Frazer Hines) and the 
Doctor are subjected 
to a mental attack in 
Episode 1 of The Mind 
Robber (1968). 


Above right: The Doctor 
tries to assemble a 
jigsaw puzzle of Jamie’s 
face in Episode 2 of 

The Mind Robber. 


Below right: The 
Doctor examines an 
immobilised robot in 
Episode 4 of The War 
Machines. 


Bottom left: A page 
from lan Stuart Black's 
scene breakdown for 
The War Machines. 
Bottom right: A page 
from David Whitaker's 
scene breakdown for 
The Evil of the Daleks. 
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aggressor. It’s just 
as well Sherwin 
gave this some 
thought, as two 
months later he 
had to extend the 
opening scene 
into a complete 
episode, because 
the preceding 
story, The 


deld reports to Dalexa success of 


to be ceturned to hia. ve lear 


fe: Trep Doctor and & 


Dr. to show his how Tardis opezates ané take bia back to 
20,000 5.°. 


C.H.: They return to Savage Cave in 20,000 5.0. 


Ep.4t 


Sequence in Care. Og 42 captured. Tardis scene. ze 


brought back to 1690. Studied by Waterfield. 


C.H.: Og escapes. 


Waterfield uses preseure OF 


to make writing the 
Script easier. 


> script editor pointing out weaknesses and suggesting 
refinements. The scene breakdown for Episode 1 of The 
Mind Robber (1968) is another good example. Almost 
everything in the breakdown ended up in the story but 

in a modified form. The opening scene shows the TARDIS 
going wrong and disintegrating, sending the Doctor and 
his companions whirling off into space. Upon reading this, 
script editor Derrick Sherwin suggested that it would 

be improved by having the Doctor and his companions 
first subjugated to a mental attack, with the TARDIS 
malfunction coming after they’ve defied the psychic 


ANATOMY OF ASCRIPT THE SCENE BREAKDOWN 


Dominators (1968), was 
curtailed a week early. 

The rest of the breakdown 
for Episode 1 corresponds 
to the broadcast Episode 2 
more or less exactly 
on a scene-by-scene basis, 
but with some elements 
changed at the script 
editor’s suggestion. Scene 
two originally revealed the 
story’s monster immediately 
—a sinister creature with 
a faceless head and enlarged 
hands, which it uses to sense 
its surroundings. Sherwin 
suggested holding off the 

reveal, as “it is always better 
to... keep the full visual 
impact of the physical threat 
until as late as possible, in 
this instance, towards the 
end of the first episode.” 

He also suggested making 

a point of the Gulliver 
character only using phrases 


actually written by Jonathan Swift, and for scene four 
recommended that the Doctor should be interrogated 
by sinister children rather than a soldier. 

The idea of making the monsters into clockwork soldiers 
also seems to have come from Sherwin, as he suggested 
using a “mythical or fictional soldier”. On the other hand, 
it’s interesting to note that the second half of the episode 
follows the breakdown very closely, even down to specific 
lines of dialogue, and that the idea of Jamie being turned 
into a cardboard cut-out was present in the story long 
before the actor who played Jamie, Frazer Hines, became 
sick with chickenpox, meaning that the role had to be 
re-cast for the episode. 

What this also illustrates is that the scene breakdown 
is there to help the writer. They can meet the script editor, 
receive their notes on the breakdown, and then progress 
to writing the script without having to submit a second 
breakdown. The breakdown exists to make writing the 
script easier, as at any point the writer knows what they 
have to do in a scene, where the story is going, and that 

the story works and meets the approval of the production 
team. With all the ‘macro’ stuff like plotting and structure 


worked out, the writer can concentrate 
on the ‘micro’ stuff like characterisation 
and dialogue and making sure that each 
scene does all the work it’s supposed 

to do as well as possible. 


n the process writers usually find 
they need to add scenes as they cut 
between strands of action. As an 
extreme example, the breakdown for 
Episode 4 of The War Machines has 
only seven scenes, while the finished 
script has 53. Much of this was due 
to writer Ian Stuart Black making the 
Doctor’s capture of the War Machine 
into a 14-scene sequence, cutting 
between the War Machine and the 
Doctor in an army tent, which was 
then reworked into a single scene shot 
on film with the Doctor on location. 
For another example, examining 
Robert Holmes’ scene breakdown for 
Terror of the Autons (1971) shows how 
script editor Terrance Dicks helped 
shape the story. The breakdown for 
Episode One of what was then called 


e THE RUNNING ORDER 


View 
Boun 


Roun 


hen a story enters 
Production, another kind 
of scene breakdown is 
prepared. It’s usually found at the 
beginning of the camera script 
and provides a schedule for the 
recording Session, giving each scene 
In recording order, detailing its set, 
who's in it, and which cameras 
and microphones will be needed, 
as well as shot numbers, cues for 
film sequences, and directions as to 
whether a scene will ‘run on’ to the 
next (ie, the recording will continue 
with the next scene) or have a 
‘recording break (ie, the video 
recorder will be paused to allow 
cameras to reposition, effects to be 
Prepared, etc). 


‘Spray of Death’ barely mentions Jo Grant; at Dicks’ 
suggestion, in the finished episode Jo goes off on her own, 
encounters the Master and is central to the cliffhanger. 
This extra material meant that the scene with the killer 
inflatable chair, intended for the penultimate scene of 
Episode One, was moved to the beginning of Episode Two. 
In Episode Two, Dicks once again ensured that Jo was 
more proactive, having her follow the Doctor to the circus 
under her own steam, while an elaborate chase sequence 
set in a fairground hall of mirrors became a short scene 
set in a caravan and recorded in the studio. 

Episode Three was largely unchanged save for the 
exciting addition of an Auton in the safe of Farrel’s office 
and — possibly because Dicks was worried about the episode 
under-running — a five-page scene with the Auton coach 
being inspected by a policeman; in the end this scene wasn’t 
used. Episode Four, by contrast, was heavily reworked, with 
lots of material being added at Dicks’ advice: the cancelled 
RAF attack on the Auton bus, the daffodil attacking Jo 
(again, making her central to events) and the climactic 
confrontation with the Master in the radio telescope control 
cabin. (In the scene breakdown, the Master just returned 
to his TARDIS after fleeing the Auton bus.) 

As this shows, the breakdown was the point where the 
script editor had a chance to address any plot or structural 


over city towards 
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Planet of lanak mu 
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Sometimes, the running order 
can give tantalising clues regarding 
; cut scenes. The running order for 

: Episode 5 of The Mind Robber 

: includes an omitted scene seven 
with the Master of the Land of 

: Fiction, followed by a scene eight 

: with Jamie, Zoe, Gulliver and the 


¥ 
Me, 


children. Later, it includes 
an omitted scene 16 with 
Jamie, Zoe and Gulliver, 
and three omitted scenes 

with the Doctor and the Master. 

: We can infer the nature of these 

: scenes from their context and 

: Cast, and presumably they were 

inessential to the Narrative, but 

: 4S rehearsal scripts don’t exist for 

this episode we may never know 

: Precisely what they contained. 


problems. Not every story went through a breakdown 
stage, either through lack of time (such as with Paradise 
Towers in 1987) or because the writer was somebody the 
script editor regarded as a safe pair of hands (such 

as, er, themselves). As the number of stories 

produced per year was reduced to four, the 
breakdown stage was no longer required 
and in 1988 was dropped altogether. 
Although soap operas and other 
continuing dramas continue to use 
breakdowns today, they’re no longer 
usually part of the development 
of Doctor Who scripts. 


Above left and centre: 
A running order sheet 
for The Faceless Ones 
(1966) and a shot list 
for The Pirate Planet 
(1978). 

Above right: The 
Master of the Land of 
Fiction (Emrys Jones) 
in The Mind Robber. 
Left: The Doctor 
engages the Master 

in a battle of wills; 
and Gulliver (Bernard 
Horsfall), Jamie, Zoe 
(Wendy Padbury), 
Rapunzel (Cristine 
Pirie), with fictional 
children in Episode 5 
of The Mind Robber. 
Below left: The Master 
is confronted by the 
Doctor (Jon Pertwee) 
in Episode Four of 
Terror of the Autons 
(1971). 

Below right: Katy 
Manning as Jo Grant 
in Terror of the Autons. 


Robert Holmes had already made a significant 
impact on Doctor Who before he brought his 


000 


considerable talent and experience to bear 
as a script editor. EDDIE ROBSON argues 
that Holmes’ reputation as one of the series’ 
greatest writers is well deserved. 


veryone who was Doctor Who 
script editor for more than half 

a season imprinted their tastes and 
interests on the show, but none 


The reasons for this are rooted in 
his whole approach to the job — his 
considerable strengths but also, arguably, 
his weaknesses. 

Holmes had more experience as a writer 
of Doctor Who than any script editor before 
or after him. None of the others had more 
than one serial under their belt before 
taking the job. Holmes had six, specialising 
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more strongly than Robert Holmes. 


in attention-grabbing season openers. 

He was also generally more experienced as 
a writer and editor, having taken his first 
story editor job on Knight Errant back in 
1960 and written for numerous medical and 


crime shows throughout the 1960s and early 


70s. He was better prepared than anyone 
to take on the role — and he would need to be. 
Holmes had been a key part of the robust 
scripting regime instigated by Terrance 
Dicks, but he didn’t simply maintain his 
predecessor’s system. Dicks’ approach had 
largely involved sifting the ideas writers 
brought to him, hence the stories tended 
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to reflect their individual voices more 
strongly. Holmes’ commissioning process, 
which he operated in conjunction with new 
producer Philip Hinchcliffe, was different. 
“On the whole,” he told Doctor Who 
Magazine in 1985, “I fed people ideas 
because part of a script editor’s job is to 
ensure you get a good mix of 
stories, a nice blend... Philip and 
I used to sit around and think 
up ideas and then try and get the 
right sort of writer who could 
execute them. We had a fairly 
positive approach, we didn’t 
just wait for scripts to come 
in — I don’t think on a show 
like that you can do that.” 
Before he could initiate this 
positive approach, Holmes had 
to work through stories already 
on the slate, chiefly Dalek and 
Cybermen serials from Terry Nation and 
Gerry Davis. But he disliked the traditional 
stable of Doctor Who monsters, finding 
them dull to write dialogue for, and was 
disinclined to bring back adversaries for 
rematches with the Doctor. His preference 
was for stories driven by central villains 
and evil forces, believing this offered more 
space for character to develop, and he 
firmly steered his writers in this direction. 
Additionally, it’s noticeable how 
few female characters featured under 


“Philip and | used to sit 
around and think up ideas 
and then try and get the 
right sort of writer who 
could execute them.” 


Holmes: seven stories have no on-screen speaking parts 
for women other than Sarah or Leela. When rewriting 
Revenge of the Cybermen (1975) he eliminated a female 
character who died in Part One; an android that attacked 
Sarah early in The Android Invasion (1975) was originally 
female, not male; and Colonel Skinsdale’s wife Veronica 
was removed from Horror of Fang Rock (1977) after 

the storyline stage. In 1978 Holmes was asked by the 
fanzine Type 40 whether he was reluctant to put female 
characters in Doctor Who: “I suppose it’s basically true,” 
he conceded. “It’s more difficult to show a woman coming 
to a sticky end (convention’s against it) and as characters 
in Doctor Who are always coming to sticky ends, 

my feeling is that female characters, 
generally speaking, have less value.” 


| olmes and Hinchcliffe were 

=) desperate to get the Doctor 
away from contemporary Earth, 
leading to a marked disengagement 
with real-world issues compared 
with Dicks-era stalwarts like 
Malcolm Hulke and Robert Sloman. iy) 
The new team was ripping off the , 
classics, and the themes that emerged ; 
from this tended to be timeless ones. 
Historical settings made a comeback, 
having barely featured in Doctor Who 
since 1967. Holmes himself felt they 
were dull; it was Hinchcliffe who 
pushed for their use. Holmes’ 
interest in such settings 
had more to do with 
their connection to 
particular genres. 
The Talons 

of Weng-Chiang 
(1977), for 
example, is set 
less in Victorian 
London and 

more in the 
strange realm of 
Victorian crime 
fiction. This 
is generally > 


Opposite page top left: 
Robert Holmes pictured 
in 1977, with a Voc robot 
and Daleks at the BBC's 
prop store. 

Opposite page top 

right: Holmes shares 

his reservations about 
‘Return of the Cybermen’ 
with writer Gerry Davis 
in July 1974. 

Opposite page inset: 

Liz Parrish (Kay Callard), 
Adam Knight (John 
Turner) and Peter Parker 
(Richard Carpenter) in 
Knight Errant (1959-61). 
Opposite page below: 
An Auton in Episode 3 

of Spearhead from 
Space (1970). 


Above: Harry Sullivan (lan 
Marter) and Sarah Jane 
Smith (Elisabeth Sladen) 
in Part Two of Revenge 
of the Cybermen (1975). 
Below: John Bennett as Li 
H’sen Chang in The Talons 
of Weng-Chiang (1977). 
Right from top: Producer 
Philip Hinchcliffe; Look-in 
featured The Kids from 
47a on the cover in 
1973 — Hinchcliffe was 
the series’ script 
editor; Detective 
Sergeant Frank 
Bonney (Brendan 
Price) and Detective 
Superintendant 
Hackett (Patrick 
Mower) in Target 
(1978); Wirrn on 
the set of Part Four 
of The Ark in Space 
(1975). 
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Right: Frederick 

Jaeger as the infected 
Professor Sorenson in 
Planet of Evil (1975). 


Below: A poster for 
the classic horror film 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde 
(1931). 


Far right: The Morbius 
monster (Stuart Fell) 
attacks Solon (Philip 
Madoc) in The Brain 
of Morbius (1976). 


Below left: Producer 
Graham Williams. 
Photo © Paula Bentham. 


Below right: The 
Sontarans launch an 
assault on Gallifrey in 
The Invasion of Time 
(1978). 


= 
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> applicable to Holmes’ tenure as script editor, with 
the TARDIS travelling not so much in time and space 
as between different genres. 

Over the three years Holmes and Hinchcliffe worked 
together, more than half of their stories originated from 
ideas they’d generated. “I had a passion for the Gothic — 
the genuine Gothic,” Hinchcliffe told DWM in 1994, adding 
that Holmes “had a natural predilection” for the genre as 
well. A lot of the premises they supplied to writers were 
based, therefore, on classic Gothic narratives and tropes. 
Hinchcliffe’s suggestion of a science-fiction take on Jekyll 
and Hyde became Planet of Evil (1975), the notion of 
reworking Frankenstein resulted in The Brain of Morbius 
(1976), and Holmes instigated The Hand of Fear (1976) 
by asking writers Bob Baker and Dave Martin, “Do you 
know the film The Hands of Orlac?” Examples of matching 
stories with “the right sort of writer” included Louis 


e: 


: Marks, a former academic who specialised in Renaissance 
: Italy, being tapped to write The Masque of Mandragora 
(1976) and Lewis Griefer’s keen interest in Egyptology 

: inspiring Pyramids of Mars (1975). 


In Griefer’s case it turned out that he wasn’t, in fact, the 


right sort of writer — forcing Holmes to be very hands-on 

: at the other end of the writing process, ending up with an 

: almost totally different story. Most previous Who script 

: editors had been compelled to comprehensively rewrite 

: scripts at some point, but under Holmes this became a 

: frequent occurrence: as well as Pyramids, he rewrote The 

: Ark in Space (1975) from scratch, heavily reworked Revenge 
: of the Cybermen and The Brain of Morbius, and had to 

: hastily write The Talons of Weng-Chiang when Robert Banks 
: Stewart proved unavailable to script his own storyline. 


“IT was a tough taskmaster on Bob,” said Hinchcliffe. “He 


: would undertake to completely rewrite stuff from scratch 
: and turned mediocre screenplays into extremely good 

: ones.” Both the BBC and the Writers’ Guild frowned on 

: script editors commissioning themselves, meaning 

: anumber of special dispensations had to be requested 

: and pseudonyms pressed into service. 


Some of these stories are frequently cited among Doctor 


: Who’s very best, despite being works of desperation 

: written at great speed — and this is testament to Holmes’ 
: instincts and skill. He even made a virtue of such 

: last-minute scrambles. Usually the scripts would be 

in a finished state when the director was hired, but when 
: this wasn’t the case Holmes would invite their input, 

: working with Paddy Russell on Pyramids of Mars and 


? Holmes’ work, following on closely from 
i? The Deadly Assassin and bringing back 
: the Sontarans. 
Williams held Holmes in such high 
? regard that, when Read moved on, 
: Williams asked Holmes to return to his 
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from Doctor Who at the same time 

as Hinchcliffe, but new producer 
Graham Williams convinced him to stay 
on: it was Williams’ first time producing 
and he was wary of being thrown in at 
the deep end. Indeed, Williams’ main 


EI olmes had planned to move on 


: old job. “In my estimation,” Williams told 

? DWM in 1983, “he is one of the greatest 

: assets the series can have; not only in the 
i ideas he had, which were smashing, but 

i in his ability to step into the breach when 
: scripts fell down and do it all himself.” 


experience was as a script editor and this : : 


was where he seemed most comfortable, 
often being the one to give detailed 
notes to writers. 

With a keener interest in the show’s 
mythology (and reserving a significant 
role for the Time Lords), Williams’ 
approach to Doctor Who was quite 


different to the precedent set by Holmes. y 


But Holmes continued to be a strong 
presence, writing three stories for his 
successor Anthony Read; in addition the 
Williams/Read-scripted The Invasion 

of Time (1978) was heavily indebted to 


Holmes’ most 
recognisable legacy 
remains his infusion of 
Gothic into Doctor Who. 


David Maloney on The Talons of Weng-Chiang. He did 
the same with other writers’ serials; Douglas Camfield, 
for example, was involved in the scripting of Robert 
Banks Stewart’s The Seeds of Doom (1976). BBC 
directors were rarely accorded this level of collaboration, 
and the finished episodes benefited from it. 


of writers that underpinned Dicks’ 
success. Scripts were often delivered 

late or had to be abandoned, 

requiring last-minute 

reshuffles and emergency 

replacements. By feeding 

ideas to writers, rather than 

letting them develop ones 

that came out of their own 

way of thinking, Holmes 

perhaps tried to fit a few 

square pegs into round 

holes, saddling himself with 

more rescue jobs than he 

needed to. 

He did, however, mould one 
writer into his system with 
superb results. 

Chris Boucher 
submitted 

an idea 

entitled The 
Silent Scream, 
which, as well 

as being far too 
short, was also 
unsuitable for the 
show. Yet Holmes 
saw promise in 
Boucher and 


H olmes never built the reliable stable 


: invited him in to discuss other 

: ideas. Holmes having suggested 

: a civilisation controlled by 

> a computer, with Hinchcliffe 

: throwing in the image of the 

: Doctor’s face carved into 

: a mountain, a protracted 

: development period eventually 

: produced The Face of Evil, one of 
the most thoughtful stories Doctor 


: then produced a quick follow-up, 
: melding Holmes’ suggestion of 

> a whodunnit in a space-mining 

: facility with Hinchcliffe’s interest 
: in tackling robotics and coming 

: up with The Robots of Death. 


: overlooked, legacy of Holmes’ 

: time on Doctor Who was that 

: he made it tighter and faster. 

: He sought to eliminate the 

: six-part stories that had made up 
: the majority of Doctor Who over the past seven seasons. 

: These were an efficient use of budget but Holmes knew all 
: too well how difficult they were to fill, having struggled to 

: pad his own The Space Pirates to that length back in 1969. 


Who had ever done. Boucher 


A straightforward, but often 


The Ark in Space and The Sontaran Experiment (1975) 


were designed by Holmes to replace a planned six-parter 
: in his first season, and Terror of the Zygons (1975) was 

: reduced from six to four episodes during scripting. He 

: attempted to eliminate six-parters entirely the following 

: season, first scrapping a six-part story that would 

: ultimately become The Hand of Fear, then commissioning 
: a two-parter from Eric Pringle as the penultimate story; 

: when this fell through Holmes instructed Robert Banks 

: Stewart to expand The Seeds of Doom with a two-part 

: prologue. He established four episodes as the standard 

: length, though he felt there were challenges in sustaining 
: even this. His own script for The Deadly Assassin (1976) 
: allayed his concerns about such stories sagging during 

: Part Three by taking the narrative on a detour into the 

: nightmarish world of the Time Lords’ Matrix. 


But Holmes’ most recognisable legacy remains his 


: infusion of Gothic into Doctor Who. “You’ve moved 
: a bit further towards horror than I'd care for myself,” 


Dicks told Holmes regarding the rewrites on The 
Brain of Morbius — but he could have been talking 
about Doctor Who as a whole. Before 1975 Gothic 
had figured only occasionally; by the time Holmes 
left it was a standard part of the show’s toolbox, 
returning to it time and again. DV 
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Left: Tom Baker 

as the Doctor ina 
publicity shot for The 
Hand of Fear (1976). 


Top: The model shot 
of the Doctor’s face 
carved into rock in The 
Face of Evil (1977). 
Above: A Krynoid 
(John Gleeson) prowls 
the Antarctic base in 
Part Two of The Seeds 
of Doom (1976). 


Below left: Sutekh 
(Gabriel Woolf) in 
Pyramids of Mars 
(1975). 

Below right: Broton 
(John Woodnutt) in 
Terror of the Zygons 
(1975). 


Page 42 could only belong to the writer who 
reinvented the series with a freewheeling, 
comedic approach that continues to divide 
opinion. ALISTAIR McGOWN asks whether 
the galaxy’s best-known hitchhiker really 

went too far. 


ouglas Noel Adams was Doctor 
Who’s first postmodern writer, 
the first to have grown up as a fan. 
Aged 12, he tape-recorded 
a spoof featuring Daleks powered 
by Rice Krispies; later, he doodled 
script ideas while studying 
English at Cambridge University and, after 
graduating, submitted storylines to the 
BBC. Understanding the show’s conventions 
inside out, he was the first scriptwriter 
to deconstruct them. 
Adams was brought on to the programme 
by script editor Anthony Read, who harnessed 
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his untrammelled creativity by inviting 
him to come up with ideas unprompted. 
Read knew that Doctor Who ate up creative 
concepts and here was a potential power 
source of them, however raw. 

The result was The Pirate Planet (1978), 
a four-part story stuffed with enough 
outlandish, whimsical extrapolations 
of genuine scientific concepts to fill an 
entire season of Doctor Who - a cyborg 
pirate captain with a robot parrot, planets 
materialising around other planets and 
crushing them to raw minerals, time dams 
holding an ancient figure back from death, 


super-sized power complexes, a race 
of telepaths, an inertia travel corridor 
and 3D holographic projections. 

Read recognised the value of such ideas, 
even if this rookie lacked narrative skills. 
“Douglas [had] enormous imagination and 
great wit and a marvellous way of looking 
at things from totally different angles,” 
said Read in the 2005 documentary Paris 
in the Springtime. “He was bouncing ideas 
around all over the place, but he really 
didn’t understand very much about story 
structure at that point.” Read earned his 
corn reshaping Adams’ concepts into 
something suitable for Saturday teatime TV. 

Adams also broke new ground by 
adding unprecedented levels of humour 
to Doctor Who. A Monty Python devotee, 
Adams grew up wanting to be John Cleese 
and indeed briefly 
replaced him as Graham 
Chapman’s co-writer 
upon graduating. Adams’ 
Doctor Who work saw 
big scientific ideas meet 
Pythonesque absurdity — 
a mix too heady for some. 

Graeme McDonald, 
BBC Head of Drama 
Serials, complained 
that The Pirate Planet 
drafts were unrealisable, 
directionless and silly. 
With producer Graham Williams off ill, 
Read and director Pennant Roberts had 
to argue the story’s case, helping to steer 
a 15-year-old show in bold new directions. 

When he departed Doctor Who in late 
1978, Read suggested Adams succeed him 
for Season 17 (1979), hoping he might 
bring elements of surprise or even danger 
to the job. As poacher turned gamekeeper, 
the notoriously tardy Adams was in the 
ironic position of ensuring writers met their 
deadlines. In a post requiring a pragmatic 
view on the fiscally achievable, Adams was 


— 


Adams’ ideas got larger 
as the inflation-squeezed 
budgets got smaller. 


Doctor Who’s least likely script editor. His ideas got larger 
as the inflation-squeezed budgets got smaller; he was 
never going to reject a script claiming to feature the show’s 
biggest ever monster (1979’s The Creature from the Pit). 
Prosaic script doctoring duties were arguably beneath 
Adams’ talents, but his creative abilities were soon 
desperately needed to perform emergency surgery on 
David Fisher’s script “The Gamble with Time’. With 
recording looming, Adams and Williams hammered out 
four episodes in as many days, updating its 1928 Paris 
setting to 1979 in order to enable 
an overseas location shoot. That the 
resulting City of Death (1979) was 
rewritten at such speed was impressive; 
that it turned out to be one of the most 
sparkling Doctor Who stories ever was 


a letter to a fan: “I do feel that 

humour should not undermine 

a story but rather underpin it.” 
Adams left Doctor Who in 

December 1979, having devoted 


miraculous. To top it all, Adams even 


convinced his comedy hero John Cleese 


to make a surprise cameo. 


ith many commissions falling 

through, Adams was also 

obliged to concoct the season 
finale Shada, a slightly self-indulgent 


much additional energy that 
year to his sci-fi radio comedy 
The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy. This was a cult that 
soon became a global multimedia 
phenomenon, confirming him 

as one of the greatest talents 
ever to grace Doctor Who. 


mix of Time Lord mythology and Adams’ own Cambridge 
University salad days. Again, big ideas proliferated — an 
ancient book that controlled time, an invisible spaceship 


BBC executive Alan Yentob met Adams in early 2001 
to discuss a Doctor Who movie revival, which was halted 
by Adams’ sudden death months later, aged just 49. Yet 


with a talking computer at the helm, a lecturer’s quarters his legacy lay with those who had grown up admiring 


that turned out to be a TARDIS, and a floating sphere 
containing stolen minds. 

Industrial action meant shooting went 
uncompleted, but the surviving scripts suggest 
a storyline that petered out, like Adams 
himself at the end of an exhausting year, 
nearing creative burnout. He later 
conceded: “If it had been finished 
and broadcast, it would never have 
aroused so much interest.” His 
unfinished symphony, Shada has 
since become Doctor Who’s most 
remade story, across nearly every 
conceivable medium. 

Critics in the Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society failed to 
appreciate Season 17, accusing 
Adams, Williams and star Tom Baker 
of mocking the show. Adams himself 
later complained that matters were 
often taken out of his hands by 
actors hamming up comedic 
lines. As he explained in 


him. Almost all post-2005 Doctor Who is indebted to 
Adams, combining high-concept ideas with a knowing, 
slyly humorous sensibility that plays with the show’s 
conventions. Arguably the godfather of (post) 
modern Doctor Who, Adams’ playfulness now 
seems inextricably bound into 
the programme’s DNA. 


Hmm, DNA ... Douglas 
Noel Adams. Funny 
that. 


Opposite page top 
left: Douglas Adams. 


Opposite page top 
right: The Captain 
(Bruce Purchase) in The 
Pirate Planet (1978). 


Opposite page inset: 
Guards escort Romana 


(Mary Tamm) and the 
Doctor (Tom Baker) 
down a corridor that 
works “by neutralising 
inertia” in Part Two 

of The Pirate Planet. 


Opposite page below: 
The Doctor encounters 
a gigantic alien in 

The Creature from 

the Pit (1979). 


Top left: Countess 
Scarlioni (Catherine 
Schell) shows the 
Doctor a priceless 
treasure in Part One of 
City of Death (1979). 
Top right: The 
corresponding script 
page for the scene. 


Above left inset: 
Eleanor Bron and John 
Cleese make a cameo 
appearance as art 
critics in Part Four 

of City of Death. 


Far left: Professor 
Chronotis (Denis Carey) 
is attacked by a 
mind-draining sphere 
in Shada, a story 

that first entered 
production in 1979. 


Left: An advert for 
androids, as seen in 
the BBC1 version of 
The Hitchhiker's Guide 
the Galaxy (1981). 
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' wonders whether the 
ecion Who writers’ guide compiled by 
Douglas Adams was essentially misjudged. 


hen Douglas Adams became Doctor Who’s 
script editor in October 1978, one of his key 
aims was to find new writers. 

While approaching several personally, 
Adams augmented his talent search by issuing 
a document called The Script Editor’s Guide to Doctor 
Who Storylines, dated 8 February 1979. Offering “a few 
general guidelines”, it provided some useful pointers but 
appeared more a concerted effort to reduce the slush pile 
of unsolicited submissions, and thus Adams’ workload. 

“T receive such mountainous piles of unsolicited 
storylines — some up to twenty or even (unbelievably) 
thirty pages long,” he complained right at the top, “that 
the task of reading them all and replying in any kind of 
detail at all is taking up disproportionately huge amounts 
of programme production time.” 

The document’s main body was broken down into five 
brief, headed sections. 


JL 


In an effort to prune waffling submissions, Adams explained: 


“At the initial stage of story ideas we just want to know 
what the idea is, how it resolves, and whether it promises 
sufficient areas of conflict to sustain a hundred minutes 
of tension and drama. If that takes more than two or three 
pages then the idea hasn’t been thought out well enough. 
“Some basic principles of salesmanship are involved 
here,” he continued. “To put it another way, your 
job is to make a script editor go ‘wow’ rather than 
‘WWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWW2222222222'. 
And that’s a good test, because it’s the script editor’s job 
to make sure that the Saturday night audience goes ‘wow’ 
rather than ‘wwwwwww2zzzzz...’” 


Doctor Who seasons then consisted of five four-parters 
and a six-part finale, and this second section contained 
avery direct instruction from Adams. 

“Don’t submit ideas for six parters,” he wrote. “Whilst 
we are very happy to encourage new writers, and are 
always on the lookout for fresh talent, we inevitably take 
a big risk every time we commission somebody new, and 
will only ever consider letting a new writer loose on a four 
parter. Six parters are invariably given to experienced 
Dr Who writers.” 


The production office inevitably received many 
Dalek storylines, and Adams headed these off at the 
pass. “Don’t bother to submit stories 
involving Daleks,” he instructed. 
“Terry Nation invented the 
beasts, he owns the copyright, 
and quite properly reserves 

the right to write Dalek stories 
himself. In fact the copyright 

in all monsters and characters 
are owned by the writer who 
invented them. It’s far better to 
invent your own.” 


This plea to avoid returning 
foes continued in the next 
section: “We’ve used the 
character once since the loss of 
Roger Delgado but don’t think 


we should do so again. Please 
don’t submit Master stories.” 


The final section stated the 
seemingly obvious, suggesting 
prospective writers shouldn’t send 
storylines based on previous stories, 
underlining that “This is pointless in the 
extreme.” Adams continued: “Obviously it’s 
terribly difficult to be thoroughly original after a hundred 
stories, but no one ever said that writing Dr Who isn’t 
terribly difficult.” 


he document signed off, as it began, on a mildly testy 

note: “If... you are simply interested in concocting 

Dr Who stories for your own pleasure then please 
remember that by sending them in to the office for 
reading and comment you are actually taking up time 
that would otherwise be spent on increasing the quality 
of programmes we are actually making for transmission.” 
Adams then pointed out that the Doctor Who Appreciation 
Society often printed stories in their fanzines. 

By the time this checklist was published, Adams 
had already approached names as diverse as revered 
playwright Tom Stoppard, noted science-fiction novelists 
Christopher Priest and John Brunner, and even the 
satirical songsmith Richard Stilgoe. All of them declined. 
Adams’ abortive talent search was conducted largely 

among the writers he’d encountered in his previous post, 
as a producer for Radio 4. He commissioned several 
scripts that never made it to the screen including ‘The 
Doomsday Contract’ from Hitchhikers collaborator John 
Lloyd, ‘Child Prodigy’ from Radio 4 writer Alistair Beaton 
and Radio 4 arts producer Sarah Dunant, and “The Tearing 
of the Veil’ from radio dramatist Alan Drury. Approaching 
people more familiar with radio, where the pictures were 
much cheaper, possibly proved to be Adams’ undoing. 


Six weeks after publishing these guidelines, on 23 March 
1979, Adams apologised to Graeme McDonald, the BBC’s 
Head of Serials, for not having found fresh writers 
as promised, instead relying on old hands and even 
supplying two scripts himself. “It is a source of 
surprise and disappointment to discover that 
though the programme has been marching 
across our screens for fifteen years now, 
hardly anybody we approach seems to 
have the remotest idea as to what it might 
conceivably be about,” lamented Adams’ 
departmental memo. 

Yielding not one new writer for 
Season 17, Adams’ document reads 
more like a guide to submissions 
they didn’t want rather than 
a clear steer to what they did. His 
successor, Christopher Bidmead, 

expanded and revised Adams’ 

document as Notes for New Writers 
on 18 January 1980, and this 
would prove far more successful 
in encouraging new talent. 
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JONATHAN MORRIS explores the script 

archive, discovering intriguing alternative Writing for 
scenes and the idiosyncrasies of some of the Television 
series’ best-known writers. inthe 70's 


nce the Doctor Who story outline had been accepted, : drafts for The Androids of Tara 


and the scene breakdown had been agreed (if one (1978) and Paula Woolsey, who 
was required), the next stage was for the writer reportedly wrote Attack of the 
to be commissioned to deliver the script itself. Cybermen (1985) under the 
A writer’s submitted script is referred to as pseudonym Paula Moore. 
a ‘draft’, with subsequent iterations being referred to as This may seem a little odd, 
second and third drafts and so on, although not all scripts as writers’ guide books at the 
went through that many iterations during the original : time — such as Malcolm Hulke’s 
run of Doctor Who. 1970s script editor Terrance Dicks Writing for Television (1974) - 
was of the firm opinion that two drafts were sufficient; made a point of explaining that 
if the writer still hadn’t delivered a workable script after : scripts should be laid out in 
that, Dicks would take over and write the script for them, the format used for rehearsal 
as was certainly the case for the last four episodes of scripts to make it easier for 
The Seeds of Death in 1969. Indeed, sifting through the the script editor to estimate 
production paperwork reveals very little correspondence timing and to save work when 
regarding second and third drafts. copying them across. And yet 
By contrast, we do have a letter from story editor : hardly any writers bothered to do this. The assumption 
Donald Tosh to writer Terry Nation regarding his draft seems to have been that, as the script would be passing 
scripts for The Daleks’ Master Plan (1965-66), explaining through the typewriter of the story editor or script editor é 
that Tosh and the director, Douglas Camfield, had decided anyway, they might as well leave the layout to them and ‘seiprwlea ital 
to change the names of all the characters and locations. present it as they wished. Captain Chin Lee in 
We also have a follow-up letter saying, “I am delighted to The Mind of Evil 
hear that you approve of our ideas.” At which point Tosh tephen Gallagher could perhaps be forgiven for (1971); the Seventh 
seems to have taken over the writing of Nation’s episodes, submitting a 150-page first draft of the story that became ee 
following Nation’s draft in terms of action but rewriting Warriors’ Gate (1980), with lengthy descriptions and Machonald fora The 
virtually every line of dialogue. detailed speech directions, because he’d never written Planet of Decision, the 
He wasn’t the first to do this, as his predecessors Dennis _ ~ a TV script before and assumed they were laid out like sixth and final episode 
Spooner and David Whitaker had also heavily rewritten movie scripts. The same applies to Stephen Wyatt with his ene ae iS). 
Nation’s scripts, with the exception of The Keys of Marinus, ~ scripts for Paradise Towers (1987) and The Greatest Show a The a 
which was relatively unchanged. ’ es S r in the Galaxy (1988-89), as in Hide ae 
It’s not difficult to identify It S n ot d iff | C U It to | de ntif his previous screenwriting published in 1974. 
which parts of a Nation script U experience was a one-off Far left below: lan 
are by Nation, because he had . = TV play. (William Russell) is 
a highly idiosyncratic approach W hi ch Da rts of d Nat | 0 n What’s more surprising is taken to the flying 
to punctuation, favouring ellipses ‘ 2 that an experienced writer fea eee 
of three or more full-stops at the Scr pt d re by NN atl 0 n and script editor like Johnny The Dalek Invasion of 
end of almost every sentence, ° Byrne would deliver his > Earth (1964). In Terry 
the only exception being Nation’s draft script, 
dramatic moments where he deployed =m ase 
three or more exclamation marks!!!!!! 284 ALE AY TI | appeared at 
This illustrates the two points W SEE THE FLAMING CAPLE sap, the end of the 
of interest with draft scripts. Firstly, ea 5 ee | first episode. 
they’re the scripts as they left the PER SATE: | Left: lan 
writer, giving us the story, the a povmea | ey 
characters and the dialogue as they PETES Sgt oe tk ge Vicki (Maureen 
envisaged them. And secondly, Mos osiie. ute Lenly aboot ens O'Brien), the 
they’re almost always written in an eae misters | Doctor (William 
ee “ : S DOWN AT THE MOTIONLESS DALEK, ' Hartnell) 
idiosyncratic manner, with nearly Silke Ue shah Cha Lake Ss ks i ani bata 
every writer laying out their RK, (Jacqueline Hill) 
directions and dialogue in Ballidy _,Te Wechons cost have destroyec | in The Planet 
their own unique format. See ee | of Decision. 
The only exceptions tend to a a Following this 
; oes think that would be too auch Scene, Terry 
be former or current script thousands sore,-s-sThey hace we Panera | Nation's script 
editors, David Fisher in his $0 much, they'll never give up trying. Invited story 
Freee cn do te aean, ham hts an Dennis 
: I hope #0 va oner to write 
eS the annchision of 
SEs, Come one. .Let!s bee back to the adventure. 
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re OF A LAST LOOK AT THE PROSTRATE 


DLSSOWWE, 
>A TARUL Day. stuntO, 


FOUR PRINCIPALS AND SRUCK GATHER AT THE 


FROM HERE ON DENNIS, IT'S ALL YouRS 
TF OUR TIME TRAVELLERS CO ON THEIR GAY 
WE CAN GIVE BRUCK THE DALEK TIME MACHIRS. 


FARE Cur, 
zoe, mm 
LEE 
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ANATOMY OF A SCRIPT 


» 


, t no ctive. 
TURLOUGH by the Console. Time rotcr a 


rueouan: I did precisely wat the 

Qoctar told me. 

TENG: I just wnt it right this 

ti. 

TORLUG:: You blame se for 

Siluriae. 

ur : rom 
esi w tis so holiday. & 

TEGAN: All I want is 5 y 

on time. J've had rough of 

World Wars ond stuff like ut. 


THE DOCTOR (COV): wt never 

ectuslly happened you know. 

The DOCTOR has entered in crossing qa 
He locks pale but reo a 

of bet? 


‘Thay react. 
and slippers. 


(EGAN: Wut are you @oing cot 


Moves to check the readings on the Console. 


TURLOUG: «hat never happened? 

poctoR: World War wren or 
aes You know. ‘The Sea Base folk 
ad their enemies. At loast I think 
it never happened. 


i dies. You'd 
ys Well all those missiles 
hiok people would have more sense. 
did't 
ue Soren 
crest t 
they inherited, like om does e ae 
Giscase. (Reacts) Ch-we Some to he 
arrived on Earth 
should have. 
TOGAN: Please... not again: 
: lo forgot to 
= DOCTOR: ‘Turlough 4 
on cn relativity coil an ane ry 
(Precess awitch) There. That show 
éo it. (Gailes & Tegan). 


egins to builé. 
Tre de-mater 1a }ization poise begun 


folio than a television script, with each 
episode being only nine or ten pages long. 


Exieode Teree: & Change Of Identity. 


Transfer frow last eps sote~ 
s 

i eee 
® Tt is early evening 30 sash 
Paris street. A few citizens 
pane bY. Dr Who cones into visioo 
Ke looks round. sean sees 

he street froa ano 
we wee the « pee 
Woyaliete, 


© carryice 


ot ladies 


up. ve tr ith his as 


with Bie diebes. The key 


angie. in & derke 

Jules Reoam and J 

are waiting io th ove. 

They both ho’ . Jules 

Renae te the older of the two, 

and is a restetence leader. Ris 

da the sence of orgenieation- : 

Jean tee yeunse helper coupletely 

oyal to Jylee Renas. 

oe The Yumbrel ahoulé have been 
bere by bl vases ure 

les: (suiling) Toe 6! 

2 cultivate pe e, ay 
friend - it woold stand you 
in good stead. 

Jeon: 1 will never get weed to the 
wasting. If ooly tt weea't 


the opesing. 


atay there! 


key as wet 


dulea: Je bette ii door. He is uaew 
5 that's why we're bere c« . 

‘ sir erowted eireet and & maitre ie watching 
» rescue sever Six svcceten now with 


key, be abouts: 
+ Jailer! 
e Sailer juspe. Ke ie 


Perhaps they've takes 
another route? 

Jules: So + they’ll coae wis ev, 
like they slvays 40. are 
you ready? 


three sen. 
Jess ing, shen) They mest 
: tncve ite the prison later 
thas wevel..+ 


arrites. 


Didn't you hear 


> scripts for Warriors of the Deep (1984) in a movie format. 
Similarly, Philip Martin, who had two series of Gangsters 
(1976-78) under his belt along with episodes of Z Cars 
(1962-78) and Shoestring (1979-80), sent in his scripts for 
‘Planet of Fear’ (which eventually became 1985’s Vengeance 
on Varos) laid out like a stage play. (And here was another 
writer with a fondness for using ellipses at the end of every 
speech...) Another oddity: Dennis Spooner’s draft scripts 

for The Reign of Terror (1964) were written in two columns 
per page, looking more like a Shakespeare 


thee. He picks thee 
Ubrough Lato the corrider, Jeceline 


froa hie belt. The jailer etops in 
front of lasts cell. Ke looks throw® 


+ If you want any food ~ get 
Dack against the wall; and 


The uneeen inmate =~ Tan ~ presweebdly 
does a0. The jailer pete down one 
of hie dishes onto the floor asé 
wnbooks the key-ring froe bie bel}. 
He te struggling to find the correct 


Cut to Lemaitre cowing tate the 
prison srea. Re locke arowed for the 
jailer and then aoves across 6° 
that he can see dows the corridor. 
qutaice the 


e key fing is the lock 
opesa the door wide encegh to shore 
the dish, co the floor, through the 
opesing with Bis foot. Leseitre 
watches and, o@ the Jailer pelle 
the door to and starts te ture the 


to 
Aug the other dishes and trying 

leek the coor and get the hey oot. 
He \urse to eee Lemaitre. Ke ts at 


prizes area ae the apo 


THE DRAFTS 


We got anything to drink? 


cut To 


SCENE 69 
INT. STUDIO, COMMNICATIONS CENTRE. COV., BAX, CHIEF, 
SIL. GOVERNOR INDICATING SCREEN ON WHICH DOCTOR IS 
PANTING AND STRUGCLING FOR BREATH, 

COV: 


The moment approaches. (TO BAX) Close-up on 


death throes, pleate. 
BAX ADJUSTS SWITCHES. DOCTOR COMES INTO B.C.V. HEAVING 
AND CHOKING. 


qT To 
SCENE 70 
INT. STUDIO. LIGHT AT MAXIMUM INTENSITY. 


HOWL OF SIMOOM WIND AT ITS HEIGHT. DOCTOR O8 FLOOR, 
CHOKING FOR BREATH. HE HEAVES ONCE-TWICE THEN STOPS. 


CORRIDOR. 


STIFFENS, DIES. 


SCENE 71 


INT. STUOIO, 
SCANNER SCREEN. 


TARDIS CONTROL, PERRI CRYING BEFORE 


TERRI: Doctor ... 


SCENE 72 


ENTRE. 


What actually 
mattered was 
delivering a script 
on time that could 
be made to work. 


» collected frow 
sin and pote these 


eu bad) Ne nage ~ yet, 
sore food aah eee 
be walke “laa gmoor iri 
rite hance alkly Now 


a Lie) Se would I, str, 


THERE IS A COMMOTION 


oti) bele- 


ogetic jailer 


we calling? 


(GSUNTS) Ie the Doctor beck 
oon 


BIeSDIEEY Heo an fellow = ber 
Dag A leotrmectvnr ng 


THE BRIGADIER LOOKS AT MLM SHARPLY, 
HE'S ABOUT TO COs MENT ON THIS, AWEN 
AT THE oon, 


CAPTAIN CHIN LEB, AN ATTRACTIVE, Crlsp 


SME SNAPS TO A HALT IN PRO 
BRIGADIER, ee 


| Captain Chim Lee, | aust . 
FHC Seziain Chia Lees I oretest 


Then there was Don Houghton, 
another very experienced writer 
whose draft scripts for Inferno 
(1970) and The Mind of Evil (1971) 
were laid out in the proper television 
rehearsal script format, using only 
the right-hand half of the page, 
except for film sequences that 
went on the left. He even followed 
the protocol of putting directions 
in studio scenes in capitals and 
directions in film sequences in 
normal type. But he also included 
edit directions like ‘Cut to:’ and 
‘Fade in’ as though he was writing 
a filmed series like The Avengers 
(1961-69) rather than a studio- 
bound videotaped production where 
such terms are irrelevant. He also 
indulged in extremely verbose 
descriptions. In The Mind of Evil his 


account of Chin Lee ran to about 100 words, half of which 
— details like “Her severity and abruptness hide her basic 
vulnerability” — the script editor ended up removing. 

What this perhaps illustrates is that, despite the emphasis 
made by script editors and guide books on using the 
correct screenwriting format, what actually mattered was 
delivering a script on time that could be made to work; one 
with strong characters, good dialogue and exciting action, 
where each scene began with a line that works as an ‘in’ 
(setting up what the scene will be about) and ends with 


a line that works as an ‘out’ (usually 
a line that encapsulates what the scene 
was about or which sets up some action; 
for example, “Nice to meet you, Rose. 
Run for your life!” from Rose [2005] does 
both). Countless books and articles have 
been written about how to structure 
scenes and compose dialogue, but 
nothing beats having a strong instinct for 
what works and what doesn’t, gleaned 
from years of watching television. 
The other thing of vital importance 
is that a draft should be the right length. 
If it’s laid out like 
a rehearsal script, that’s 
some help in estimating 
duration, but not much, 
as a 25-minute script laid 
out in the correct format 
can still be anything 
from 19 pages (the 
fourth episode of 1964’s 
Marco Polo) to 101 pages 
(Part Three of 1982’s 
Earthshock). The only 
real way to time a script 
is to read it out loud, 


Page lo, 


st tH 


r : 

ao ety sek ANGELY UNCOM FORT ABL but even then it’s only 
A ms OF 

ERASOM fOr THis BRoonse Arravest" LATE a best ou because 


so much of the script 


is going to be action 
Jeon glances at Bis nesket, cosee once in a nervous condition. Security... ° 
Noles, ready. (Take) Bow J Tes, citizes? ey hy Pog) man preteen, Brigadie rather than dialogue. 
at o e . “ere iriews 
pane eames 6 tS Soe urns fron the 06d of tne —_ ; - Which brings us 
Mee alvte: tive..s series ek ere oe DEIGADIEE) “hat (ot now? 
3 = io date the FF ~ 
Seastappears letsly Jetting pi consnal Comite sso hy SER ee neatly back to Terry 
o2s3* today ~ the odés. would 5 ft the lock. Ke Chtneee People’s Delegation, ; ’ 
a aiemaraenye  RhiNtall Co a sre in charge of secury arrangerance, we boll Nation’s drafts for The 
e ‘ dienes. ~ 
tiet ageinet Jess's tieatdy) cepiert , 
wheelers Ost oom woute nave. fasttifor Leaver” he here, tae DUCARIEL: Fer want? Daleks’ Master Plan. 
Jules: a leck ~ takes @ Ge) 
ve great Belp - St Lee 2 
ie) won't forget we Dave suprise and eearrign Nek te SE EE. con Coant Cheng Tete comes” 
on cur side - it te vor’ nro Deside the tadle ie ue 


dees knpossibie, There's « twenty fous 
F quart os all the Ovlegetes’ wuites,.. 


THE FINAL DRAFT 


Owadays, writers’ drafts of : but you can still end up with 
scripts are prepared in the : episodes like The Lie of the 


modern ‘shooting script’ : Land (2 

dern : 017) where th 
format, which is more or less the : Script was 51 Pages isi 
same format as movie scripts, using : and yet the finished episode 
scriptwriting software such as Final: still overran. 
pate (During the first two seasons i Scripts also tend to 
= “ieee Who, the production : go through more drafts 
ik avoured Movie Magic : Scripts by the showrunners 
enwriter, which is now defunct, : themselves may have two 
eaving many of those scripts in i or three drafts before being 


a generally inaccessible format ) : ‘lo , 
; : ‘locked’ f 
But even with scriptwriting aoe eee 


| with scrip : while scripts by other wri 
software, timing is still an inexact : will often go ne ia 


science. Generally speaking, a : a dozen drafts or more 
eae script of modern Doctor : Exceptionally, when 
o should be about 60 Pages, : writers Mark Gatiss, Robert 


Shearman, Paul Cornell and Steven 
: Moffat were commissioned to 

i write for the 2005 series, their 

: Scripts went through anything up 
to a dozen drafts; partly this was 

: because Gatiss, Shearman and 

: Moffat were encouraged to proceed 
: with their scripts without preparing 
outlines first (showrunner Russell 

: T Davies preferring a spontaneous 

: approach) and partly because Above: Peter Capaldi 


: Neither they, nor the show’s as the Doctor in The Lie 
: Producers, were entirely sure what of the Land (2017). 
the new series would be like and Left: Christopher 

: what could be achieved. Eccleston, Russell 

: It’s perh - T Davies and Billie 
ach perhaps no surprise that Piper with scripts for 

: this extremely time-consuming Series 1 (2005). 

and work-intensive approach was Below: Adrienne Hill as 
: abandoned in the 2006 series. Katarina in The Daleks” 


Master Plan (1965-66). 


Bottom: The ‘Taran 
wood beast’ in The 


Story editor Donald Tosh would later recount how the 


scripts were delivered late (by Nation in person), and and easier to have Count Grendel riding a horse rather Androids of Tara (1978) 
that they only consisted of 26 pages, leaving Tosh with than a “mechanical winged beast”. ; 
the job of padding them out to length. Now, Nation’s six Fisher wasn’t the only one to be over-ambitious. 

draft scripts for the story still exist and they run to 150 Nation’s draft script for episode one of The Chase 

densely formatted pages. Far from being underlength they (1965) has Ian and Vicki dragged under the sand by an 

are, if anything, too long, meaning that Tosh had to cut octopus-like Mire Beast, while his script for episode four 

them down. In the process he rewrote pretty much all the ends with our heroes being menaced by jungle fungoids. 

dialogue — including giving the Doctor a speech reflecting In the finished serial, this was moved to episode five, 

on Katarina’s death, which in Nation’s script is given as probably because there wouldn’t be room for a jungle 

“A SPEECH HERE TO COVER THE CHARACTER OF THE set alongside the others for episode four. It seems likely 

GIRL, AND HER BELIEF THAT INDEED SHE WOULD that his original cliffhanger to episode one of The Dalek 

BE THE DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. I’LL LEAVE THIS Invasion of Earth (1964) was changed for a similar 

TO YOU AS THE SPEECH DEPENDS ON WHAT YOU reason. Nation intended to end at the flying saucer 

HAVE PREVIOUSLY ESTABLISHED.” It’s probably this landing pad, with a Dalek coming down the saucer 

rewrite that Tosh recalled — as well as working on Dennis ramp. The Dalek coming out of the Thames was almost 

Spooner’s scripts for the story, which do show signs of certainly devised by story editor David Whitaker. 

being heavily padded, and given how Spooner laid out his Which perhaps illustrates that the writer’s draft 

The Reign of Terror drafts it’s quite possible they didn’t is by no means the end of the story........ 


amount to more than 60 pages. 

That’s the fascinating thing about draft scripts. 
They not only indicate how much of the writer’s 
work was subsequently rewritten; they also 
reveal the writer’s original intentions. 
Looking at David Fisher’s drafts of The 
Androids of Tara, for instance, it’s clear 
that script editor Anthony Read barely 
needed to change a word of the dialogue, 
but that somebody decided it would be 
easier for the BBC Visual Effects Department 
to create a ‘Taran wood beast’ resembling a bear 
than a “very brightly-coloured dragon-type creature”, 
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Christopher Bidmead set the series 
on anew course when he became 
the script editor of the 1980-81 season, 
as JASON ARNOPP explains. 


ecause Doctor Who has been 
around for so long, we often speak 
of the show in terms of different 
eras. Season 18, the show’s first 
1980s run, feels very much like 
an era unto itself. While some 
of this paradigm shift was down 
to stylistic changes implemented by 
incoming producer John Nathan-Turner, 
most of the storytelling and conceptual 
heavy-lifting can be credited to script 
editor Christopher Hamilton Bidmead. 
What distinguished Bidmead’s approach, 
more than anything else, was his rooting 
in hard science. He was perhaps the most 
scientifically minded contributor to Doctor 
Who since Dr Kit Pedler, the Cybermen 


co-creator and unofficial scientific advisor 
to the show during the 1960s. Bidmead was 
also hugely influenced by the rise of home 
computing, the idea of which had gripped 
him from an early age. Bidmead’s obsession 
would give rise to potent ideas like the titular 
planet in his Season 18 
story Logopolis — one w 
big human-powered 
computer, inspired by 
his own beloved Vector 
Graphic MZ System 
B machine. 

Interviewing Bidmead 
for the post of script 
editor, executive producer 
Barry Letts deemed him 
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a kindred spirit when Bidmead opined that 
Doctor Who had drifted into the realms of 
magical science and silly technobabble. No 
doubt Bidmead’s credentials as a writer for 
New Scientist magazine also helped paint 
him as the antithesis of outgoing script editor 
Douglas Adams, for whom ‘silly’ was a badge 
of honour. 

Bidmead rolled up his sleeves and 
reshaped the show, armed with a potent 
mix of ignorance (“I had no idea what 
a script editor’s job was,” he would confess 
to Doctor Who Magazine), over-confidence 
(“Thad an arrogantly firm idea about how 
the show ought to go”) and possessiveness 
(“If I'd been more mature, I probably 
could have inspired [the writers] much 
better”). Out went the Doctor’s sonic 
screwdriver, which he considered one of 
the programme’s cardinal sins — “a magical 
piece of kit which you wave to sort out any 


problem”. Using much the same reasoning, 


he temporarily retired K9 during the 
opening minutes of the Season 18 opener, 
The Leisure Hive. 

Yet it would do Bidmead a grave 
disservice to suggest he merely jettisoned 
icons. He did, after all, usher in the classic 


; companion trio of Adric, Tegan and Nyssa, 


not to mention the Fifth Doctor himself 

in Season 19’s opening serial Castrovalva, 
the first story he wrote after leaving 

the script editor post. 

Bidmead’s presence 
was felt behind the 
cameras, too. Having 
clashed with Terrance 
Dicks, he brought in 

| new, younger writers 

| like Andrew Smith 
(Full Circle) and 
Stephen Gallagher 
(Warriors’ Gate). 
Then there was 


RA 


~43- 


(1R. eno) 
4/ 21. AVENUE BIHIND MIRROR. Dusk 
501, 1 R tnt 
OMANA LOOKN UP, AWARR OF Hig 
M3s.K9/ROMANA/BIROC APRDES 


ROMANA: ‘The Tardis....qone, 


K9: Tardis preserved 

in convept 
Fiscresa, saneaeete containa’ afi 
of the Tardis, Mistress, eeacetion 


ROMANA: Exactl K 
US use the gateway to 
in space. And we 
technology, 


Biroo oan help 
travel anywhere 
can give hin time | 


BIROC: And you shal . 
@ shell travel fare Car eats iokd 
enslaved on many pleneta, ; a 


Tom Baker to deal with. Over the last season 
or three, the leading man had developed a 
penchant for improvising lines or, according 
to Bidmead, tweaking them in order to fox his 
co-stars. After a few heated exchanges with 
Bidmead on the studio floor, Baker began to 
toe the line. It’s easy to imagine how this may 
have contributed to Baker’s sullen and often 
detached performance during his final season 
as the Doctor, although Bidmead claims this 
sombre mood was what the production team 
were aiming for. 


ROMANA: And you and I 

K9, ar 
somethin ne? free them, tow. theutne 
you thingy “° 6% to doy don't 


(K9's EYBS LicHT up 
AND HIS SENSORS WAGGLE) 


K9: Affirmative, mistress 


never stopping to think whether the audience would 
comprehend what he and some of the other writers 
were trying to do in this Saturday teatime show. 
Ironically, the majority of viewers would have had no more 
understanding of an actual scientific term like ‘tachyon 


With Castrovalva, he introduced 


l f Bidmead made any real error of judgment, it was 


Opposite page top left: 


a a 
the potential for a regeneration Ss ong 
1980s. 
to £0 bad ly wrong. of restless forward momentum from one A tis cides cas 


set-piece and location to the next that we see 19 (1982) were characters 
particles’ than the kind of technobabble on in modern-day Who. And let’s not forget the introduced while Bidmead 
which Bidmead had declared war. And while TARDIS’ Cloister Bell, whose ominous tones etek they Re 
the wonderful Warriors’ Gate has become reverberate through to this millennium. Janet Fielding (Tegan), 
a favourite among fans, the fact that many Whether you adore Season 18 or regard it Sarah Sutton (Nyssa) and 


as a po-faced misstep, this is a distinct pocket Peter Davison (the Doctor). 
of Doctor Who history, driven by a script editor __ Opposite page above right: 


: : er Romana (Lalla Ward) rushes 
with the courage of his convictions and a firm to help K9 in Part One of 


of us are still trying to figure out the plot 
suggests that Bidmead should have worked 
harder with Gallagher to clarify what was 


going on. Season 18’s low ratings would grip on the reins. Bidmead The Leisure Hive (1980). 
appear to bear this out. saw himself as restoring Bidmead was not a fan 

When we consider Christopher Bidmead’s I the show, as opposed to of the Doctor's robot dog. 
legacy, we find ingenious conceptual inciting revolution. Opposite page below: 
innovations that have lived on in Doctor y '  &F “In the 18th century,” ce i aha 
Who. Devoting immense thought / PY tw al he told DWM, “it was ector Graphic 


System B computer. 


to the Doctor’s regeneration Top left: Tom Baker 


very fashionable to 


process, he created a real £ daub brown gunk as the Doctor in a scene 
sense of foreboding thanks } over old masters, to from Part Four of his final 
to the Watcher, a kind of make them look old. story, Logopolis (1981). 


spectral pupa that somehow 
amalgamated the Doctor’s 
fourth and fifth selves. 


Twenty-first century Top right and top inset: 


. P A page of the camera script 
restorers are taking for Part Four of Warriors ° 


those layers of gunk Gate (1981), and the scene 


With Castrovalva, he also off, to find the real as it appeared on TV with 
introduced the potential - picture underneath. Biroc (David Weston), 
for a regeneration ‘ft [So I was] doing Romana and K9. 


quite abit of serious Above inset: Adric 


Presacada Wk realises that the 
repair work. My Doctor's regeneration 


season was the real _js failing in Part One of 


to go badly wrong f 
— an idea that’s if 
become the norm. — 


Logopolis and 
Castrovalva also 
exhibit the kind 


season with all the Castrovalva (1982). 
gunk taken Left: The Watcher (Adrian 
off it!” DWM Gibbs) in Logopolis. 
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j - (Continued) 
ie dock, where it was undergoing repairs 
j This fugitive was the DOCTOR ; 
Subsequent stortes bed h 
t bave had bh 
Gellifrey end redops ree 


JASON ARNOPP examines Christopher Bidmead’s Sites a ey re 
guidelines, highlighting what he tried to 


Mord on presentation 


introduce — and what he tried to retain — as Putting chreetere® meets CAITALS sates 18 eentenrenny 


eesier for the resder to track back on plot, I've elreed 
ad y 


he steered the series into its third decade. mir tana ae fr Sr mt 


n 18 January 1980, Doctor Who’s incoming sztne to be recoloniaed after ite redieccumsine peiprenc. 
script editor, Christopher H Bidmead, 
prepared guidelines for prospective 
Season 18 writers. : 

In terms of episode count, this run of the (4) The protagonist is never eer Chu 
show would be the longest in many years. At one point ilr-Sosateg 


i 
id 
3 


POINTS (18 sax 80) 


» ; ° . 
"* calle i ete, vey mo known mathematical laws 
brea the storylines 


HO” either in o» 
Eta 7 *peech~headings 
haracters, His fame fs ; CHRISTOPHER Srpwsap 


during Bidmead’s four-page document, he referred to Re Ne ie eden, Seript Baltor "Or vno*) 
: , The fect that he is ast ieee ry: 18.1,80/5 
the production team’s “commitment to produce the for the purpose of the seen | j 
. a . e ” is« istorical mite. cai be titles 
equivalent of seven full-length movies this year”. the format has been Sear eni Mine Us that 
* led sore by 


The guidelines occasionally raise a smile, given our lacie.” smtuttion then by centralized 
retrospective knowledge of Season 18’s often oblique is ees: 
scientific concepts and plots. “What we’re looking prote 
for from new writers,” Bidmead explained, “are not (sto 9 
complicated scripts or involved scenarios, but fresh the fo 
and readably presented (ie brief) storylines. We’re 
interested in plots that rise convincingly 
out of characterisation and 
well-thought-out situations.” 

Bidmead likened the four- 
part structure of each Doctor 
Who serial to a four-act play, 
an approach encouraging 
the natural formation of 
“strong structural cliff- 
hangers”. He summarised 
the four acts as follows: 


? 
®4 4n autonynous ct, 
Aivises complica 


is own bat) are 


os utside 


Keep him in low profile ee 


together, 


(345) the 


TRE 


BOCTOR s Felotionship with the 
“RDS back home on 
seegrks in contradieto: 
the proprenee's 1 

ome History, The 
= ie worta besring tn Bind: oe 
7 RDS wer @loof sup a 


Derecreaty 
ed the wor; res who 
rhines of the y, 

t Of the Universe 


vely, bullding Up thefr 
¢ without interfering, 
mber, unable , 
Rinselr 


Gallitrey hes deen 
TY ways during 


store of 


One of 


ine 
Opposite page from top: 
Tom Baker as the Doctor 
[the Doctor] P in a publicity shot for 
revisiting Gallifrey Season 18 (1980-81); 
redeeming himself part of the futuristic 


“Exposition”, “Complication in the eyes of the eels w Hive 
Leading To Crisis”, “The Real Time Lords. There is, however, evidence that at least ts dby ice 
Situation Exposed, Revealing some of the stories may be forgeries!” This may have (Johal Fraser), and Adric 


The Awful Truth” and “Dr Who been the sort of thing Bidmead was referring to when he (Matthew Waterhouse), 
Battles Against The Odds But Finally : later told Doctor Who Magazine: “I must have confused ve pat doomed and 
Wins Through”. Incidentally, two pages later he devoted the hell out of [the writers].” h ere es : ee 
a full paragraph to informing his readers that “The : He concluded his advice by saying that all writers’ shrunk down in Part Three 
protagonist is never referred to as ‘Dr Who’...” : storylines “should show clearly how the material fits of Logopolis (1981). 
He went on to list the “three main kinds of story” that : into the four-part format, but it’s sometimes helpful to Top: Pages from 

Doctor Who allowed. For him, these were historicals (“but : lead off with a short preface that sets out the premise aie H Bidmead’s 

ere ae : P ” guidelines for aspiring 
avoid Kitch History [sic]: eg Dr Who 7 - a on which the story is based.” And he Dae Who writers. 
meets Machievelli [sic]”); “space fiction iamea iene offered the following example of such 

« ” . . “« Above left inset: 
and “earth-bound”. He noted that this a premise: “The planet ARKALL left (Pees 
last type allowed “both the team and the the fou r-part desolate after passing through the tail (Tom Baker) adopts the 
viewers an opportunity to get out on of a mysterious comet whose course form of the Doctor in 
location for a breath of fresh air”. stru ctu re of seemed to fit no known mathematical Meglos (1980). 
At the bottom of page one, we find laws, began to be recolonised after ec pe ee be 
* : . * . . es loctor On the piane 

perhaps the most telling line in the entire each Doctor Who its radioactivity had returned to Mater bart Onent 
document. “Charged particle physics background level. Suddenly the surface Full Circle (1980). 
(to pick a topic at random),” Bidmead story toa split, and the whole planet opened like ssi eae 
mused, “is mapped territory accessible a giant ripe seed. The spores are now of the book / Have No 
to many of our viewers (there are Dr Who fou r-act play. speeding off into space, scattering in all Mouth & | Must Scream 
Appreciation Societies in Universities all directions on courses that seem to obey by Harlan Ellison. 

3 A : . a Bidmead recommended 
over the world)”. Not only does this demonstrate how : no known mathematical laws... etc. Ellison's introduction to 
much scientific knowledge Bidmead assumed in his : When Bidmead’s guidelines landed on writers’ the US editions of Doctor 
audience, but also the extent to which he may have been : doormats, they were accompanied by two further Who novelisations as “a 
aiming 1980 Doctor Who at existing fans, rather than : documents. The first of these was an introduction to ee 
casual viewers wondering if they should watch Buck : Doctor Who, written by speculative fiction author ‘a - 
Rogers in the 25th Century on ITV instead. : Harlan Ellison and featured in Pinnacle Books’ US HARI AN Fl I 

Page three strongly suggested that the decision hadn’t : editions of ten Doctor Who novelisations. Bidmead ———— we REE ISON 
yet been taken to kill off K9, though Bidmead’s disdain for : added the following caveat: “While it doesn’t necessarily 1 HAV E NO MOUTH 
the character was quite clear: “Writers who use the metal : represent our official line in all respects, it does give 6.1 MUST SCR EAM 
mongrel as an autonymous character (who sometimes : avery good overview of what the show is all about.” 
devises complicated rescue plans off his own bat) are : The second document was a guide to Doctor Who LLLil 

: P hae : j F : : S S554 

operating outside the format. Keep him in low profile, : storylines, written by Bidmead’s predecessor Douglas — 
or leave him out altogether.” : Adams. This might seem surprising, given the two = 
: men’s opposing approaches to science fiction. The — 

idmead also mentioned the Time Lords, Gallifrey and: document’s “somewhat finger-wagging tone is cal 

the Doctor’s TARDIS-thieving backstory, noting that : primarily directed at the fans whose early efforts flood — 

the “original premise is worth bearing in mind”. He : this office,” Bidmead wrote. “Nevertheless I think the <— 
concluded by saying that “subsequent stories have had : points it makes are valid for all of us.” DWM  FPRPPR w484 
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Eric Saward was Doctor Who's script editor 

from 1982 to 1986. As JAMES COORAY SMITH 
explains, this turbulent period included some 
of the most memorable stories of the decade. 


n 1980, outgoing script editor 
Christopher H Bidmead asked his 
colleagues at BBC Radio Drama to 
recommend writers for Doctor Who. 
Eric Saward, experienced in radio 
but with no television credits, was 
one of the names suggested. 
Although he’d not seen Doctor Who 
in years, Saward was enthusiastic. So was 
Bidmead; he was so pleased with ‘Invasion 


of the Plague Men’, a script that Saward had 


submitted to him, that he suggested that 
Saward should apply to be Doctor Who’s 
script editor. Before Saward did so, the role 
was filled by Antony Root; but when he too 
departed, producer John Nathan-Turner 
called Saward to offer him the post. He’d 
been prompted, perhaps, by the enthusiasm 
of star Peter Davison, who’d entered 
rehearsals for Saward’s ‘Plague Men’ story 
— now called The Visitation — proclaiming 
the script “fantastic”. 
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Something that characterises Saward’s 
work on Doctor Who, as both writer and 
script editor, is a greater number of shorter 
scenes to quicken pace. Earthshock (1982) 
has ten times more camera set-ups than the 
average 1980s Doctor Who story, but that’s 
not all director Peter Grimwade’s doing. 
It’s him responding to Saward’s script. 

“We have to keep hammering away with 


the action,” Saward told 
Doctor Who Magazine. 

In this he was 
initially in accord with 
Nathan-Turner, who 
wanted to reduce the 
comedy in Doctor Who. 
Later Saward began to 
fee] Nathan-Turner was 
mistaken and tried to 
include more humour 
of his own. But this 
didn’t mean reducing 
the action. “Doctor Who works best when 
it thrills one moment and is funny the 
next,” he said, looking to pair the increased 
humour with a depiction of violence he 
considered more realistic: “If you hit 
someone it hurts.” 

This duality is perhaps most prominent 
in the bleak farce of Revelation of the Daleks 
(1985), the audio drama Slipback (1986) and 
his unproduced conclusion to The Trial of 
a Time Lord (1986). But it’s always present. 


Resurrection of the Daleks (1984) and 
: Attack of the Cybermen (1985) begin with 


massacres of sniping one-scene characters, 


but so does The Visitation (1982). These 


openings, which anticipate many scenes 

in 21st-century Doctor Who, typify Saward’s 
approach. Of all the stories he worked on 
during his tenure as script editor, only a 
handful begin in the TARDIS. This provides 

a hook, but could also be seen to decentralise 
the Doctor — as does the historical 
inevitability governing the climaxes of 

The Visitation, Earthshock, Slipback and 


; Attack of the Cybermen, stories in which 


the Doctor cannot act to change events. 
Saward’s portrayal of violence evolved 
across his tenure. The Terileptil leader in The 
Visitation, the Cyber Leader in Attack of the 
Cybermen and Davros in Resurrection of the 
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Daleks all take their turn in taunting 
the Doctor, dismissing his compassion 
as a sign of weakness. On all three 
occasions the Doctor is unable to 
answer the accusation. In Saward’s 
universe, it seems some problems 
can only be solved with murder. 
Sometimes the Doctor is willing to 
kill, but when he isn’t, guest characters 
such as Mercer in Resurrection of the 
Daleks do so instead. The result is 

a Doctor paradoxically more passive 
in story terms yet more physically 


“Doctor Who works 
best when it thrills one 
moment and is funny 
the next.” 


aggressive than before. It’s not an exaggeration to say the 


(Al next) 


Opposite page top 
left: A recent picture 


of former Doctor 
Who script editor 
Eric Saward. 


page 
right: Michael Robbins 
(as Richard Mace) and 
Peter Davison (the 
Doctor) in The Visitation 


Doctor handles firearms more often in Saward’s stories 3 (1982). 
than in all prior Doctor Who episodes put together. Opposite page inset: 
caught up in worlds too existentially The Terileptil leader 
award’s dramatic interests include “men in conflict,” dreadful for them, and loners who’ve (Michael Melia) taunts 
“the energy and effort people put in to avoid death” toughened and coarsened themselves pour ink Three 
and loners, who “occur in almost all my stories”. to survive. There’s a strange sense ite bale 
The latter include Richard Mace in The Visitation - in which Saward’s Doctor, over the Chartier noche’ tha 
whom he saw as “over the top and camp... a loner, course of five years and two actors, humans aboard a space 
a survivor” — and Orcini in Revelation changes from one to the other. freighter in Part Three 
of the Daleks, whom he called “a sad Saward left Doctor Who in 1986, of Earthshock (1982). 
man with an utterly futile mission. his working relationship with Top left: Kiston (Leslie 
He wanted a perfect, honourable Nathan-Turner having becoet gaara a 
kill and of course there is no such deteriorated. He later came threatens to execute 
thing.” This is something carried to believe he should have Davros (Terry Molloy) in 
over from Saward’s 1970s left a year earlier, after Part Two of Resurrection 
radio dramas, from Revelation of the Daleks, of the Daleks (1984). 
the first iteration of which he still regards Top right: The scene as 
z ; arts ca it appears in the camera 
Mace in The Pegasus as his “personal high script for the episode. 
(1975) -a raffish actor creatively, a story that Top inset: What remains 
who becomes expert at “combined the things of Arthur Stengos (Alec 
solving crime to clear that I’d always wanted Linstead) begs for death 
his name - to Terry to do with Doctor Who”. in Part One of Revelation 
at 3 . of the Daleks (1985). 
Molloy’s feckless There’s an argument, re 
Teddy Boy in The however, that Saward’s Above: Orcini (William 
: Gaunt) tries to 
Gene Factor Doctor Who is expressed assassinate Davros in 
(1979), busking most completely in his Part Two of Revelation 
through life until novelisations. In these books of the Daleks. 
he’s embroiled it’s unfettered by production Left: Peri (Nicola 
in espionage. restraints and the input of Bryant), the Doctor 
Saward’s collaborators with whom he om ae ee 
: : me . Cyber Leader (David 
stories often didn’t agree but whom he Banks) in Attack of the 
feature innocents couldn’t always ignore. DWM Cybermen (1985). 
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HE 19808 


During the 1980s nearly 30 writers had stort 
produced for Doctor Who. All but three wer 
newcomers to the show. JAMES COORAY SMI 
fresh perspectives on some of the decade’s hi h 


y 1980 Doctor Who had : guidance revealed as exploitation, leaving © - 
run for 17 seasons and ; his subjects literally and figuratively hollow. — ; ; 
over a hundred stories. 7 Lie Cranleighs of Cranleigh Hall . 

It needed new voices to : in Dudley’s Black Orchid (1982) are 

remain dynamic. ; charming, but they've hidden their ; 

The first serial of 1981, : injured son George in an attic to avoid ’ 

Warriors’ Gate py sci-fi novelist Stephen : embarrassment, and are prepared to let aoe 
Gallagher, saw the series at its most ; innocents hang for murder to avoid more. ~ ' aun 
experimental. Its dialogue and plotting : In Dudley’s final story, The King’s | 
referenced the Chinese divination : Demons (1983), we see a 13th-century maa 
technique I Ching, while the script : family in thrall to King John. The monarch 
prompted visual parallels with the films : the family serves is an imposter, but the 
of Jean Cocteau. Crucially, Warriors’ : problems they face arise because of their ai 
Gate, with its slave traders obsessed with : fidelity to someone who has assumed the . m 
their bonuses, portrayed the profit motive : King’s authority — the Master. 
as evil in a way that had rarely been seen ; Anti-colonial themes reappear in | 


in Doctor Who, put which would reappear : Christopher Bailey’s stories Kinda (1982) 
frequently in the decade to come. The > andits sequel Snakedance (1983). In Kinda 


story also conceived the Doctor as more ; (1982) Sanders’ expedition to theplanet © & 

of a catalyst for change than @ protagonist, : Deva Loka is presented as fundamentally a f . 

one who is persuaded to do, as he says, : misconceived, the act of one culture ae sue? F * 

“The right sort of nothing!” This was : incapable of understanding another. a aon 2° ja ; 

something else to which the series would The stories also return to the Buddhist ; ; = 

return. Few stories pushed harder at ; philosophy seen in a number of Third remarkable cliffhanger to Part Three — 

Doctor Who’s poundaries than Warriors’ :; Doctor stories. Like Planet of the Spiders in which the Doctor is granted a vision 

Gate; other writers would work in the » (197 4), Snakedance is partially modelled offering @ symbolic explanation of the 

space Gallagher created. : on the epic King Gesar™ all three are about relationship between the Mara and the 
Radio and television veteran Terence : discovering and then surrendering a blue Kinda — is arguably Doctor Who’s first 


: crystal in order to defeat demons, literal and entirely non-literal piece of storytelling. 


Dudley had first peen asked to write for 
both Snakedance 1983's Enlightenment was by Barbara 


Doctor Who in 1964, but it was 1982 : metaphorical. In addition, 
before he actually did so. All three of his : and Kinda use Buddhist terminology @S Clegg, the series’ first female writer. 
stories present hereditary power as the : revealing character names: The name of Anew perspective made itself felt in several 
real problem. The authoritarian villain : Tegan’s tormentor, Dukkha, can be broadly ways, notably the presentation of the 
of Dudley’s first story, Four to Doomsday H translated as “ynhappiness’, while the all-male environment below decks 
(1982), is know? as ‘Monarch’. The : illusory Anicca suggests impermanence’. on Striker’s ship as deliberately 
scripts incorporate post-colonial ideas, : Tegan’s time in the void in Kinda is exclusionary. It was perhaps 
with Monarch’s promises of benevolent : unlike anything previously seen in Doctor most obvious, however, 
Who. Bailey’s script in the characterisation 


\ ee ee f. = explicitly defines the of the overbearing 
\ Dd ee 4 Ne people she meets as her Mr Marriner, 
‘ ideas of her travelling who’s incapable 


companions, while the éf seeing 7 
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a Fees Above left: Marriner 
a _ (Christopher Brown) 


finds Tegan (Janet 

_ Fielding) resistant to his 
advances in Part Three of 
Enlightenment (1983). 
Above: Writers Stephen 
Gallagher, Terence Dudley, 
Christopher Bailey and 
Barbara Clegg. 
Left: Monarch (Stratford 
Johns) in Four to 
Doomsday (1982). 
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> Tegan except 
in terms of his own 
f needs and expects 

her to be flattered when 
Pa, he says, “I am empty 
without you.” 

Doctor Who’s most 
prolific female writer 
remains Jane Baker, 
who, in partnership 

with her husband 
Pip, kept Doctor 
Who on track when 


scripts by others 
fell by the wayside. In 
‘ Lv f Episodes Nine to Twelve 
of The Trial of a Time 
Lord (1986), a section of 
the story commonly known as “Terror of the 
Vervoids’, the profit motive is 
again a theme. All three 
of the Bakers’ Doctor 
Who stories feature 
a female villain, 
the most 
famous 
being the 
Rani. In The 
Mark of the 
Rani (1985) 
we discover 
that the Rani has 
some intriguing 
similarities with the 
then Prime Minister 


Ya 
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on British mining communities. 

Philip Martin’s acclaimed series 

» Gangsters (1976-78) at one point 
showed a BBC studio behind its 

characters and at others featured an 

episode being written even as you were 

watching it. Martin subsequently brought 


these metafictional interests to Doctor Who. 


Vengeance on Varos (1985) is ‘about’ Video 


Nasties, but the ‘nasty’ material is contained 
in television broadcasts, not videocassettes. 


There are jokes about television scheduling 
- “That was a repeat!” — and at the 
conclusion of Part One characters gather 
to watch a Doctor Who cliffhanger on 
a screen. (“And cut it... now.”) 

In Martin’s second story, Parts Five 
to Eight of The Trial of a Time Lord (aka 
‘Mindwarp’), there’s an absence of clarity 
over, not just what’s real, but what 
constitutes real. This is a rare perspective 
in Doctor Who storytelling. Martin’s serials 
also amplify the series’ anti-corporatism 
to a point where it arguably becomes 
anti-capitalism, largely due to both of them 
explicitly depicting 
capitalism 
as a form 
of colonial ~ 


Margaret Thatcher. She’s a research chemist 
turned ruler, engaged in social experiments 


power. This is in keeping with Gangsters, 
which reached the same conclusion about 
organised crime. 

Yet more abstract were Stephen Wyatt’s 
two stories, which together represented 
a specific vision of Doctor Who. The block 
of flats in Paradise Towers (1987) and the 
Psychic Circus in The Greatest Show in the 
Galaxy (1988-89) are allegorical locations 
inhabited by characters who are as much 
symbols as people. Paradise Towers’ 
inhabitants are divided into generational 
cohorts, while the Psychic Circus’ employees 
and audience are archetypes. Both stories 
show the collapse of something idealistic — 
large-scale housing projects and the hippie 
dream respectively — into totalitarianism and 
murder. Wyatt was another writer whose 
stories followed a similar pattern; in both, 
the villain is killed off only to return as 
a zombie animated by a higher power. 


en Aaronovitch’s work combined 
BR apparently antithetical qualities, 
being simultaneously revisionist and 
nostalgic. His 1988 story Remembrance 
of the Daleks tied itself into Doctor Who’s 
own myths with its 1963 setting and return 
to Coal Hill school, the location of the series’ 
very first episode. In Battlefield (1989) 
Aaronovitch went one better and wrapped 
the serial around Arthurian legend. 
Remembrance offered a version of Doctor 
Who - the Daleks battling soldiers on the 
streets of London 
— that seemed 
familiar but 
had never quite 
existed before. 
Battlefield was 
an inversion of 


Above left from top: 
Writers Pip and Jane Baker, 
Philip Martin, Stephen 
Wyatt, Ben Aaronovitch 
and lan Briggs. 


Above centre: The Rani 
(Kate O'Mara) in Part One 
of The Mark of the Rani 
(1985). 


Above right: The Doctor 
(Colin Baker) and Sil (Nabil 
Shaban) in Part Seven of The 
Trial of a Time Lord (1986). 


Left: Sylvester McCoy as 
the Doctor and Richard 
Briers as the possessed 
Chief Caretaker in 
Part Four of Paradise 
Towers (1987). 


NEW TO WHO 


n the 1980s the job 
J description for BBC 

script editors listed 
developing new writers @ 
as one of the role’s ’ 
responsibilities. 

With two exceptions, 
every story in Season 
18 (1980-81) was by 
someone new to Doctor / 
Who. Of these, Johnny \ 
Byrne, Stephen Gallagher 
and that season’s script 
editor, Christopher H 
Bidmead, returned in 
subsequent years, while / 
Andrew Smith, and My 


the partnership of John 
Flanagan and Andrew 
McCulloch, submitted 
scripts that were never 
produced. Bidmead 
also commissioned the 
writers for Season 19 
(1982), including his own 
successor Eric Saward 
and future returnees 


Y Bailey, 


Remembrance, the urban setting becoming 
arural one. This wasn’t the only contrast. 
Remembrance was a story underpinned by 
themes of racism, while Battlefield revelled 
in casual multiculturalism. Remembrance’s 
prototype UNIT, headed by a prototype 
Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart, gave way 


Remembrance Was 


ie under pinned 
wage racism, 
while Battlefield 


revelled in casual 
multiculturalism. 


by themes of 


to Battlefield’s future UNIT led by 
Lethbridge-Stewart’s successor, Brigadier 


Winifred Bambera. In 
Battlefield the Doctor 
grapples with the 
consequences of his 
actions, not of his past 
as in Remembrance, and 
thus enters the story 
unprepared, rather 
than all-knowing. Most 
importantly, Battlefield 
ends with the Doctor 
talking someone out of, 
not into, using a weapon 
of mass destruction. 

The first of Ian Briggs’ 
two serials was Dragonfire 
(1987), a story set on 


; Anthony Steven, the latter 
: suggested by producer 

: John Nathan-Turner. None 
; of the three would return 

: for subsequent series. Nor 
: would Glen McCoy or Paula 
: Moore, the newbies in 

: Season 22 (1985). Saward 

: had more success with 

: Philip Martin. 


y Christopher 


" Terence Dudley 
: and Peter Grimwade. 

: For Season 20 (1983), 

: Saward used Bidmead’s 

: writers, with the addition 

: of Barbara Clegg. In 1984, 
? Season 21’s new writers 

: were Eric Pringle and 


Another Nathan-Turner 


i suggestion, the writing 

: team of Pip and Jane Baker, 
: contributed to Seasons 22, 
: 23 (1986) and 24 (1987). 

: Then Andrew Cartmel’s 

: arrival as script editor 

: for Season 24 introduced 

: anew broom. Eight of 

: Cartmel’s 12 stories as 

: script editor were by 

: writers new to Doctor Who. 
: Three others were by his 

: own writers making return 
: engagements, while Time 

: and the Rani (1987) - Pip 

: and Jane’s last - had 

: been commissioned by 

: Nathan-Turner before 

: Cartmel’s appointment. 


a planet that resembled a futuristic freezer 
centre. The Curse of Fenric (1989) is a horror 
story set during the Second World War. 
However, despite their striking differences 

in location, the stories have several 
similarities: both adventures centre on 

Ace and examine the relationships she 


has with her friends and 
family, making her seem 
as much the series lead 
as the Doctor himself; the 
narratives are driven by 
villains who are dealing 
with the consequences 
of irreversible choices 
they made decades or 
even centuries ago; the 
stories are unusually 
allusive for Doctor 
Who, referencing 
playwrights like 
Chekhov and Ibsen 
alongside a slew 


of film theory terms; and both include 
unorthodox “distracting the guard’ scenes. 
When, in Dragonfire, a guard refers to 
“semiotic thickness” he’s quoting the 1983 
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Above: Matthew ; 
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academic book Doctor Who: The Unfolding 
Text. This reference to fan culture was a new 
kind of in-joke for the programme. 

By the time The Curse of Fenric was 
transmitted, the original run of Doctor 
Who only had one story left - Rona Munro’s 
Survival (1989). With its semi-urban London 
setting and gay themes it anticipated 
the 21st-century revival of Doctor Who 
to aremarkable extent. Which makes it 
appropriate that its author, the last writer 
of 1980s Doctor Who, would eventually 
become the first, and so far only, person 
to write television Doctor Who in two 
centuries. DWM 
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JONATHAN MORRIS looks at examples 
of Doctor Who's rehearsal scripts, 
explaining how and why they could 
change before filming began. 


uring Doctor Who’s original run, each studio 

recording session was preceded by a rehearsal 

period. This was because each studio session was 

extremely time-constrained, with much of the day 

dedicated to technical rehearsals as well as the 
actual recording, so the cast would be expected to be word 
perfect to avoid causing unnecessary delays. 

For the series’ first seven years, stories were recorded 
one episode a week, every Friday — except from Episode 1 
of The Tenth Planet (1966) to Episode 5 of Fury from the 
Deep (1968), which were recorded on Saturdays. With 
Terror of the Autons (1971), the schedule changed to two or 
three days of recording every two weeks, with each ‘block’ 
based around recording material utilising certain sets and 
cast members ~ so that, for instance, all the scenes using 
the UNIT laboratory would be recorded in the first block. 

A good example of this is Carnival of Monsters (1973), 
where all the scenes on the SS Bernice and inside the 
miniscope were recorded in the first block and all the scenes 
on Inter Minor were recorded in the second, so no sets 
had to be re-erected and the only cast members required 
for both blocks were the regulars, Jon Pertwee and Katy 
Manning. Initially, scenes were still shot in story order but 
by the end of the 1970s the process 
was normally to shoot on a set-by- 
set basis to speed things up. Indeed, 
veteran director Alan Bromly made 
few friends when he attempted to 
use the old ‘story order’ approach 
for Nightmare of Eden (1979). 

All of this is necessary to 
understand what rehearsal scripts 
were for. They were the scripts the 
cast were expected to have learned 
by the final day, when the actors 
would do an off-book ‘producer’s 
run’, running through all the 
material they would be recording in the studio, whether 
it was one episode or the scenes for several episodes. 


there. The rehearsal scripts were prepared by the story 


T«: process was simplest in the 1960s, so we’ll begin 
editor (aka script editor), usually by typing out their 


own version of the episode based on the writers’ final draft. 


This script was then handed to the production secretary 
or secretaries in the BBC typing pool, who would re-type 
it as a stencil that could be used to run off multiple copies, 
a process known as mimeography. Typing a stencil was 
quite straightforward, using a normal typewriter set to 


~ ri 


: punch holes in tissue-like 
: stencil paper rather than 
- pressing an ink ribbon 

: against a sheet of normal 
: paper. The stencil paper 


: a duplicator that would = 
: print ink through the Getler enth 
: holes onto paper, to 

: make copies for all cast 


By the end of the 
1970s the process was 
normally to shoot on 
a set-by-set basis to 
Speed things up. 


: story or episode’s name and 
: production code, and the > 


cv) 
Nerve SENDING oF ‘THI 
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Rehearsa) Script 


Jan Briggs 


EPISope OxE 


Prodaction Associa Bes 
Production Secretary 2S 


was then placed in aber tses 


Production Assistant . 


Technical Co-ordinator 
Lighting Director ...,.. 


same script at once in a piecemeal 
fashion rather than have one 
secretary type the whole thing. 
The rehearsal scripts were 
normally prepared a month before 
the studio recording dates, so they 
could be sent to prospective 
guest-cast members. ‘Prospective’ 
is important, because not all actors 
would be available or interested 
and casting would sometimes still 
be dependent upon an audition; this 
is why rehearsal scripts had ‘THE 
SENDING OF THIS SCRIPT DOES 


What else did rehearsal 


are always exceptions) the title 


now breaks the rules 


Se _1987 


modern mimeographing 


ae NOT CONSTITUTE aN orren ora ~ 


Project No. $0/toL 3 204 P 


Rewrite: 


25th June 3987 


TIT cy 
~y ty 4 


CHRIS SANDEMAN 
++ ROSEMARY PARSONS Hi + 


++ JOHN ASBRIDGS 
++ RICHARD CROFT iT AKT 
++ GILLIAN THOMAS BAIS 
+ AMDY MCVANE 


und Supervisor ..,.. 
- and crew members. Beocias meona co.c:rietrees 1S Baek mites ie 
History doesn’t |: 
- record which secretaries REMEARSAL: 20th - 28th guly fe. 
- worked on the Doctor STOIO 1: 29th and 30eh July K 
Who rehearsal scripts, RENEARSAL: Let August - 11th Auguat 
: but they’ve left traces STUDIO 2: 12th, 13th and 14th August 
: as many scripts bear ; 
- their initials in the Se 
: top-left corner of each page; for instance, the rehearsal 
: script for part three of The Romans (1965) was typed by ae 
: people with the initials SL, AM, JBP, SBP, AG, DW, SJC, ie Vorg "ssl 
: EPS, HMA, JH, SC and CB, each being responsible for five Dwyer) in Carnival 
: pages. It was quicker to have all the secretaries typing the of Monsters (1973); 


a Menoptra in The Web 
Planet (1965); and 
Melkur in The Keeper 
of Traken (1981). 


Above: The rehearsal 
script for Part One of 
Dragonfire (1987) — 
note the disclaimer 

at the top of the page. 


Below: A 1960s advert 
for a mimeograph. 


Bottom left: Jon 
Pertwee (as the 
Doctor) and Tenniel 
Evans (Major Daly) on 
the SS Bernice set of 
Carnival on Monsters. 
Bottom right: 
| Acameraman 
| onthe Carnival 
| of Monsters 
| Inter Minor set. 
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ANATOMY OF ASCRIPT THE REHEARSAT, SCRIPT 
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> name of its writer. Below 
that was a list of the other crew, 
beginning with the producer and 
director, followed by details of 
the dates and locations of the 
rehearsals, the date and location of 
the studio recording, and the date 
and location of any filming that 
might be done in advance. This was 
usually followed by a second page 
giving a list of the characters and 
sets, and maybe the film settings 
and model shots too. And then after this would 
come the script itself. 
Rehearsal scripts are functional by nature. 
Scenes are introduced with a number, an 
‘INT’ or ‘EXT.’ to indicate whether they’re 
set indoors or outdoors, what the set is 
- Ge, ‘TARDIS’), and whether it’s DAY, 
NIGHT or, because it’s Doctor Who, NO 
TIME. Note that ‘INT’ and ‘EXT’ don’t 
refer to whether the scene will be 
shot indoors or outdoors; much 
of Time-Flight (1982) takes 
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Rehearsal scripts are 
functional by nature. 
Any action and speech 
direction is reduced 
to a minimum. 
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place in a location called ‘EXT. 
HEATH. ’, which nobody could 
mistake for anything other than 
a studio set. 


The rest of the script might 
give very brief introductory 
descriptions of locations and 
characters, the script editor 
having pared down the writers’ 

draft scripts to the bare essentials. 
Similarly, any action and speech 
direction is reduced to a minimum. 
This is because the rehearsal script 
will later be used as the basis for 
the camera script, where you only 
want information on the page that’s 
absolutely essential as the crew 
will be using it for their cues. This 
is why the dialogue and action is 
written down the right-hand side of 
the page, as the left side will later be 
used to list the corresponding shots. 
While the guest cast were sent copies of the rehearsal 
script early, in the 1960s the main Doctor Who cast would 
usually receive their copies of each episode after recording 
of the preceding episode, leaving them with the weekend 
to prepare for the readthrough on Monday morning. This 
would take place in any one of a number of drill halls, 
church halls and community centres in West London, with 
the producer, director and story editor present. After the 
readthrough the cast would then ‘block’ their action for 
the episode with the director, leaving them with three days 
to commit the whole performance to memory — unless 
they were required for the pre-filming of the next story, 
which was often the case for the series’ 


hardworking regulars. 
] the readthrough was an opportunity 
for the cast to rewrite their lines, 
as illustrated in a memo from producer 
Verity Lambert to director Richard 
Martin regarding the rehearsals for 
The Web Planet (1965), expressing her 
concern that certain actors were still 
changing their lines in the three days 
leading up to recording. 
“I am not against rewrites,” she 
noted, “particularly if they improve the 
finished product. If, however, artists 


are continually changing lines purely 
because they can’t remember what 
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e THE READTHROUGH SCRIPT 
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Page 2 
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sole preserve of 
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ADAIC: I’a not criticising. 
I'm just saying that a lot of the 


time what you say doesn’t actually 
make sense. 


TOR: Oh, you've noticed 
long as 
t, have you? Well, a5 
Spatta understood you and i are 
going to get on splendidly. 
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© Copyright BBC - CONFIDENTIAL ROT) 
a Director to exercise control over this. Itisn t hard to ; Aig left and contve: 
guess that her memo largely refers to William Hartnell, whole scenes were being rewritten during rehearsals, Among the cast and 
who had an increasing tendency to paraphrase his dialogue such as the ‘rock-paper-scissors’ section not present in crew attending the 
and any scientific terminology around this time. But he the rehearsal script. It should be emphasised that these readthroughs for Deep 
wasn’t the only actor playing the Doctor to do this. Patrick rewrites weren’t performed by Baker alone. They would Breath and Listen 
Troughton and Jon Pertwee both frequently adapted their all have been worked out with the director, producer and lcs ce 
dialogue to make it easier to remember and perform. script editor, and the process was almost always one of aaa rete 
And then there was Tom Baker. By the time he played improvement — such as turning a six-line monologue for the 
; : : Above right: A page 
the Doctor the rehearsal period was much longer, as each Doctor in Part One of The Keeper of Traken (1981) into a of the rehearsal script 
recording block lasted two or three days; for example, more lively back-and-forth between the Doctor and Adric. for The Doctor's Wife 
rehearsals for the final block of The Talons of Weng-Chiang However, this process was understandably frowned upon (2011). 
began on Thursday 27 January 1977, in readiness for by the programme’s 1980s producer, John Nathan-Turner; Below left: The Doctor 
spending the eighth, ninth and tenth days in the studio. it’s noticeable that on the arrival of Peter Davison as the (Tom Baker) and 
And, as anyone who’s watched the footage of these Doctor there was far less reworking of scripts during Romana (Lalla Ward) 
rehearsals used in the Whose Doctor Who documentary rehearsal. Lines were occasionally cut for timing or other play ‘rock, paper, 
, . R : ; ; ¢ scissors’ in Episode 
will know, Baker was coming up with suggestions for new reasons (for instance, there’s an odd exchange in the Four of Destiny of the 
lines throughout. Inspection of the camera scripts of the rehearsal script for 1984’s The Caves of Androzani about Daleks (1979). 
story reveals that about half his lines were altered in some Peri’s tap-dancing skills), but they were rarely rewritten. Raton catia ant 
way during the rehearsal process (along with many lines And this remains right: A page from the 
for the other characters). the process to this rehearsal script for 
This was by no means an la Me day. Actors may Part One of The Keeper 
unusual case. By the time of suggest changing nh Traken bet and 
i ; wnat an odd sort of corresponding 
Destiny of the Daleks (1979), ROcTOR ares aaeses St give you a ies or fa here Seana (ereiriia Aiic 
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adventures peje ae at gice rewrites are the and the Doctor. 
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When Andrew Cartmel took over as the 


script editor in 1987 he had a dramatic 
effect on the ailing series. STUART 
MANNING describes how Doctor Who 
was briefly revitalised by its new writers. 


s the last script editor to work on 
the original run of Doctor Who, 
Andrew Cartmel’s tenure bridged 
two radically different eras of the 
show. The difference was reflected 
in both his working methods and 
his underlying creative ethos. 

Arriving in 1987, having never worked 
in television, Cartmel brought with him few 
preconceptions of how the script editor’s 
role worked. As an ardent SF reader, his 
mission statement was simple: “Good, 
genre-literate science fiction. We had seen 
a lot of dodgy science fiction in Doctor Who.” 

Following a period in which the 
programme often turned to its own history 
for inspiration, Cartmel’s influences were 
newer media, such as the world of graphic 
novels. Alan Moore’s adult comics Swamp 
Thing and The Ballad of Halo Jones became 
core texts for incoming writers, providing the 
template for a more contemporary, relatable 
version of Doctor Who. 
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Cartmel sought out a new team 
of young writers, none of whom had 
written for Doctor Who before and 
many of them new to television itself. 
Interviewed in 2020 for the Season 
24 Blu-ray release, Cartmel recalled 
that “Because I’d been trying to break into 
television, I knew there were other writers 
out there who deserved a chance.” First 
and foremost, he concentrated on finding 
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like-minded creatives, approaching his 
script editing duties as a mentoring role. 

In the 2020 interview, Cartmel explained 
that television at the time worked by 
“commissioning a writer and then telling 
them to go away”. By comparison, his 
approach was more collaborative. Although 
he was unaware of the American writers’ 
room model, Cartmel preferred to work with 
the writers at the office to ‘break’ the stories, 
to use a modern term. This open-door 
policy ushered in a more collegiate working 
atmosphere, where writers would informally 
hang out and share ideas. At a time when 
even EastEnders still preferred to deal with 
writers one-on-one, this pooling of talent 
was unusual within the BBC. 


Doctor Who’s history was littered with abandoned 
scripts and uncredited top-to-tail rewrites, but under 
Cartmel’s watch that practice ended. He placed greater 
emphasis on story development, nurturing commissions 
from first outlines to final drafts, avoiding the pitfalls 
of writers veering off-brief. During the 14-episode 1986 
series, no fewer than 12 additional scripts had been 
commissioned and then written off. In Cartmel’s time, 
every single script commission made it to the screen. 

Cartmel also took a greater interest in the nuts and bolts 
of Doctor Who’s production. Acutely aware of the show’s 
limited resources, he discussed ideas with the Visual Effects 
Department to better understand what could be achieved 
on the show’s budget, and to workshop concepts ahead 
of production. Quickly realising that the show’s designers 
were more adept at conjuring up detailed period backdrops 
than exotic space vistas, he began tooling the stories to 
play to those strengths. Space freighters and futuristic 
headquarters gave way to a helter-skelter universe that 
contrasted 1980s suburbia with space supermarkets, 


Victorian haunted mansions and funhouse totalitarian states. 


artmel broke with tradition by having Sylvester 

McCoy and Sophie Aldred meet his writers, allowing 

them to better tailor their scripts to the show’s 
leads. This bore fruit as the stories began to display 
amore sophisticated approach to character, bringing the 
Doctor back to the fore and developing Ace as a rounded 
personality in her own right. The Doctor became more 
potent and enigmatic, a direction greatly encouraged by 
McCoy, while Ace’s troubled adolescence gave the scripts 
a creative throughline, pioneering the ‘arc’ approach used 
throughout post-revival Doctor Who. 


Opposite page top left: 
Andrew Cartmel, pictured 
in the 1990s. 


Opposite page right: 
Two pages from Cartmel’s 
Notes for New Writers. 


Opposite page inset: The 
Doctor (Sylvester McCoy) 
encounters the Red Kangs 
in Part One of Paradise 
Towers (1987); a publicity 
shot of the Doctor taken 
during production of 
Delta and the Bannermen 
(1987). 


Above left: The Kandy 
Man (David John Pope) 
and Gilbert M (Harold 
Innocent) in The 
Happiness Patrol (1988). 


Above right: Sylvester 
McCoy and Sophie Aldred 
(as Ace) on location for The 
Curse of Fenric (1989). 


Right: lan Hogg as Josiah 
and Katharine Schlesinger 
as Gwendoline in Ghost 
Light (1989). 


Below left: The Doctor 
battles the Gods of 
Ragnarok in The Greatest 
Show in the Galaxy 
(1988-89). 

Below right: A page of 
sample script that Cartmel 
included with his Notes 
for New Writers. 


Cartmel concentrated on 
finding like-minded creatives. 


Cartmel began with the 
intention of restoring mystery 
to the Doctor but quickly 
championed new mythology for 
the character. The Doctor evolved 
from a hapless traveller to a more 
calculating, manipulative figure. Today, 
the edgy reboot is de rigueur in pop culture, 
but in the late 1980s this was a new approach 
to reinventing familiar characters, again informed 
by comic books. As Batman metamorphosed from 
a cartoon sleuth to Frank Miller’s grizzled Dark 
Knight, the Seventh Doctor hinted at a lifetime 
before the Time Lords, in which he battled Norse 
gods and lived as the sorcerer Merlin. 

The result was a bold, transformative era. In a few 
short years, Cartmel brought a younger voice and 
creative vitality to an ageing show. It wasn’t enough 
to keep Doctor Who on the air, but its influence lives 
on in episodes being made today. 


he Notes for New Writers compiled by Andrew 

Cartmel in 1987 adopted the cautionary tone 

familiar from previous script editors’ guidelines. 
“You should take financial considerations into 


account if you want to write a workable script,” said | 
Cartmel. “A ‘Doctor Who’ story should involve the 
use of about eight to ten sets and about a quarter 
of the total story can be shot on location. Special 
effects are obviously expensive. Don’t blow your 
entire budget on the first scene.” 
Cartmel insisted that “No-one will be 
commissioned to write for ‘Doctor Who’ 
purely on the basis of a storyline. Only 
writers who show themselves capable of 
writing a finished script of professional 
standard will be considered... If you are 
unsure what a television script looks 
like, see the sample page at the end of 
these notes.” 
This exchange between the Doctor Ws ts 
and ‘Jones’ (reproduced below), y, bi 
illustrated another of Cartmel’s golden if F : 
rules: “You may feel that including lots 5 
of technical detail gives your script a 3 
professional look,” he said. “In fact it has quite the 
opposite effect... If nothing else, a lot of scene and 
speech directions will render your script unreadable.” 
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The camera script is the 
director’s template for an 
episode of Doctor Who - but 
even this draft can be subject 
to change, as 

explains. 


a uring the 20th century, Doctor Who was usually 
™ recorded in studio sessions. In the 1960s this meant 
| / a day of camera rehearsals at Lime Grove Studios, 
\ Riverside Studios or Television Centre, with the 
recording of the episode taking place in the evening 
at around 8.30pm, aiming to finish by 9.45pm as studio 
bookings only lasted until 10.00pm. If a recording overran, 
it would not only incur overtime payments but delay 
the dismantling of the set, which in turn would delay set 
construction for the production using the studio the next day. 
To enable an efficient recording, the programme’s 
camera script featured every aspect of the recording 
session, all planned in advance by the director. It was 
usually prepared by the production secretary, taking the 
stencil used for the rehearsal script and typing onto it all 
the camera shots and directions down the left-hand side. 
At the same time, the secretary would remove any material 
cut during rehearsals, using correction fluid, and add or 


The programme's camera 


script featured every aspect 


of the recording sessior 


retype any material added or changed during rehearsals. 
As a consequence, careful study of a camera script can 
reveal which sections were altered, as the secretary would 
normally be using smaller type and would have to squeeze 
new lines or directions into the existing document. 

It can take a while to get to grips with camera scripts. 
The camera directions follow the following format: shot 
number, camera number, camera position (ie, where it 

is on the studio floor), and then, sometimes, the lens angle 
of view (ranging from a nine-degree lens for close-ups 
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to 35 degrees for wide shots). The left-hand 
column will also describe the shot, such as 
CU (Close-Up), MCU (Medium Close-Up), 
MS (Medium Shot), MLS (Medium Long 
Shot) and LS (Long Shot). It might also go 
into more detail, for example: “Deep 3-shot 
Vaughn/Dr with Cyber Director f/g R”, as 
well as noting any camera moves, such as 
“Crab L”, “Pan R”, “Crane Down”, “Tilt Up”, 
“Push In”, “Pull Back”, “Whip Pan” and, 
when the production team finally acquired 
zoom lenses, “Zoom In”. From these 
directions it’s possible to get 
a fairly accurate idea of what 
missing episodes would have 
looked like, as well as helping 
to identify precisely when off- 
screen ‘telesnaps’ were taken. 
Camera scripts also 
contain directions for the rest CUE Pris. 
of the crew, such as which 
boom microphone will be 
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camera scripts describe how 
any effects will be achieved; 
we know, for instance, that 


the first shot of the Dalek Fasniy Sant cee auch to" 
city in the 1963 episode Coe 

The Dead Planet was done Took a ei tng Onna 
using an inlay, combining 


the outputs of Camera 3 (a 
shot of the Doctor and his 
friends) with the output 

of Camera 5 (pointing at 

a ‘photo caption’ of the 
model Dalek city). It’s 

fair to say that a lot of 

the behind-the-scenes 
information presented 

in previous Doctor Who wo) 
Magazine features comes ore 10 o 


vory- 


some material that ended up on the 
cutting-room floor. 

Camera scripts continued to be 
an essential part of the production 
in the 1970s and 80s, even as Doctor 
Who moved away from recording 
entire episodes in one evening to 
recording material on a scene-by- 
scene basis through the whole day (a 

process known as ‘rehearse-record’). 
In the late 70s the production team 


from the camera scripts. (3 next) 
he other thing that 
| camera scripts reveal are deleted scenes; to be precise, 
scenes that were cut during editing (usually because 
the episode was overrunning). For example, there’s a 
lovely scene in The Myth Makers (1965) in which Priam, 
Paris and Cassandra are inspecting the Wooden Horse of 
Troy, a scene where we know pretty much exactly what 
was shot. But this is just one of hundreds of examples; 
there are hardly any camera or shooting scripts without 


also started producing ‘programme 
as broadcast’ versions of the scripts (also known as 
‘transmission scripts’), which were the camera scripts edited 
to match the broadcast edits. Even stories shot entirely on 
location used camera scripts; the scripts for Spearhead from 
Space (1970), The Sontaran Experiment (1975) and the 
various Sylvester McCoy stories filmed on location all list the 
shots in the same way as studio recordings. DWM 


: THE SHOOTING SCRIPT 


he modern 

equivalent of 

a camera script 
is the shooting script, 
but there are two 
big differences. : 

Firstly, any planning of : 

specific shots or camera : 
moves is done separately, : 
for instance by using 
storyboards, rather than 
by marking up the script. 
And secondly, even as a 
Doctor Who story enters 
Production, the script 


will still undergo rewrites 
in response to any 
difficulties, with changed | 
Pages being allocated 
a different-coloured 
Paper (ie, ‘blue pages’). 
Indeed, this may mean 

the script gets almost 
entirely rewritten by 

the showrunner or, 

as in the case of Aliens 
of London (2005), goes 
through so many drafts 
the production team run 
out of paper colours. 
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Opposite page left from 
top: The Trojan horse 

in The Myth Makers 
(1965); a Slitheen from 
Aliens of London/World 
War Three (2005); 

Field Major Styre (Kevin 
Lindsay) in The Sontaran 
Experiment (1975). 


Opposite page below 
right: A page from 

the camera script of 
Flashpoint, the sixth and 
final episode of The Dalek 
Invasion of Earth (1964). 


Top left: lan (William 
Russell), Barbara 
(Jacqueline Hill), Susan 
(Carole Ann Ford) and the 
Doctor (William Hartnell) 
discover a futuristic city 
in this original telesnap 
from The Dead Planet, 
the first episode 

of The Mutants (aka 
The Daleks, 1963-64). 
Top right: A page 

of the camera script 

for Episode Eight 

of The Invasion (1968). 
Above right: The scene 
from The Invasion as 

it appeared on TV, 

with Tobias Vaughan 
(Kevin Stoney) and 

the Doctor (Patrick 
Troughton) confronting 
the Cyber Director. 


Above left inset: The 
camera script for Horse 
of Destruction, the 
fourth and final episode 
of The Myth Makers. This 
page includes a scene 
that didn’t appear in the 
transmitted programme. 


Left: Camille Coduri (as 
Jackie Tyler) and director 
Keith Boak on the set of 
Aliens of London/World 
War Three (2005). 
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The showrunner who introduced the 
series to a new generation wanted the 
scripts to be faster, funnier... and less posh. 
PAUL KIRKLEY looks back at how 
Russell T Davies achieved his aims. 


efore there was Russell T Davies, 
multi-BAFTA-winning screenwriter 
and celebrated man of letters, 
there was plain old Russell Davies, 
aspiring artist and illustrator of 
a thousand schoolboy cartoon 
scribbles. So it’s perhaps no 
surprise that, from the very start, Davies’ 
approach to writing Doctor Who was as 
much about the pictures as the words. 

“T think good scriptwriting is visual,” 
the new showrunner told BBC Radio 2 
as he talked up Doctor Who’s triumphant 
relaunch in 2005. “Scripts are not just 
dialogue, scripts are visual things. We’re 
television writers, and it’s our job, as well 


as good dialogue, to have great images. 
You're telling a story in pictures.” 

If this represented a major shift from the 
‘televised theatre’ approach of early Doctor 
Who, it wasn’t the only decisive break 
Davies wanted to make with the past. In 
terms of finding the revived show’s voice, 
one of his first instincts was that the 
dialogue needed to be more naturalistic, 
less ‘posh’. “If you look at any fan fiction,” 
he told SFX magazine, “whichever Doctor 
they’re writing for, they write it in the 
same voice, which is posh. He’s always 
saying things like ‘indubitably, my dear’ 
and you think, ‘Who the hell is going 
to talk like that now?’” 
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Another keynote was that the scripts 
needed to be relatable, and grounded in 
the familiar kitchen-sink grammar of 
non-genre TV. “If the moment the opening 
titles are over,” Davies told Doctor Who 
Magazine in 2005, “you go into Scene One 
that’s set on a purple planet with three 
moons, and some man in a villainous cloak 
is making a death threat, then the audience 
would switch off in their millions.” 

He also wanted Doctor Who to be 
funnier. “It’s more deliberately funny than 
it used to be,” Davies told DWM 15 years 
later. “I genuinely think stories play better 
as comedy — even if it’s a tragedy.” 

It’s a faster show in the 21st century, 
too — Davies subscribing to the view that 
too much exposition 
is a drag on the plot. 
“Tf everyone in the 
scene should know 
the information, take 
a really deep breath 
and don’t put it in,” 
he told Radio Times 
in 2019. “Instead 
of the man saying 
‘If you go through 
a wormhole then you 
go to another place’, 
just show it. Credit 
your audience with some intelligence.” 

In other ways, though, Davies was keen 
to return to first principles — by introducing 
the Doctor and his mad universe of 
thrills and terrors through the eyes of a 
newcomer, just as An Unearthly Child had 
done in 1963. “The most important thing 
to say about Rose, is that it was written 


“We're television 
writers, and it’s our job, 
as well as good dialogue, 

to have great images." _ 


entirely from Rose Tyler’s point of view,” he wrote of his 
introductory episode in the 2005 book The Shooting 
Scripts. “The Autons provide the plot, but the story is 
all about her. There’s an old Hollywood saw, describing 
the vital difference between plot and story. Plot is: the 
King died and then the Queen died. Story is: the King 
died and then the Queen died of a broken heart.” 
Davies doesn’t always bow to such received wisdom, 
though. In the 2008 book The Writer’s Tale, he told 
co-author Benjamin Cook that he’s not 
versed in the language of screen theory: 
“T don’t think [about] Act One, Act Two 


and Third-Act-B-Plot-Denouement 
theories. I do think about shape and 


rhythm, though, and the direction and 


velocity of a script. And, crucially, 
I think of a Beginning, a Middle 
and an End. I always know the 
ending,” he added. “Well, usually. 
Emotionally. I know how it feels.” 
“How it feels’ is hugely 
important to Davies, who by his 
own admission is an instinctual 
writer. “I don’t do my working 
out on paper,” he said in The 
Writer’s Tale. “I don’t often do 
treatments or breakdowns. It all 
exists in this great big stew in my 


head. I think, and think, and think... 


and by the time I come to write, 
a lot has been decided. Also, a lot 
hasn’t been decided, but I trust 
myself, and scare myself, that it’ll 
happen in the actual writing.” 


Doctor Who 1 


3 


CONTINUED: 


A vicious, ugly bastard! 


INT. ELTON'S BEDROOM - DAY i 1700 


CAMCORDER FOOTAGE. 


Over this 


That's what it g 
id, 
ROAAAARRRRR} / J 
that was the mos 
my life... 


I - Episode 10 ~ Shooting Script -~ 


( 


, the cliffhanger screech 


f course, as showrunner, Davies’ writing was also 

shaped by more earthly, practical concerns. “Every 

scene, every beat, every character had to operate 
as a signal, telling everyone — accountants, designers, 


} ; 
4e4ns in 1 
boy! * excited) 


think of it as a job,” 
he says. “Writing is 
a compulsion. An 

obsession... There’s (2008). 
a great big streak 


8/3/2006 Page 2. 


Bares its teeth 


7? _—_ : 
he MAN ELTON - to CAMERA, gleeful: 
ELTON 

it went 

= if you think 

: exciting day of 

wait till you bear the 


, into - 


CUT To: 
DAY 1 1701 


S a nice, ordin 

ary, bl 
daft clothes. 4: 
S nice, s 


oke - not a 
‘ Just plain, honest 
imple, not jokey or 


‘ON 
So there I was, 
B GOing ROAAAARRRRR - 


CUT TO: 


DAY ~ FLASHBACK 1 1709 6 


ARRRR, ELTON shrinks back, terrified 


the creature Hol 

h re. lolding a 
or 5 &@ naughty dog. And So 
him, a low growl, tempted... 


quickly .- 
ture) 


je hs 9°, ocoza lika 
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(CONTINUED) 


ee 


of Time (2009-10). 


appear in Turn Left 
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writers, management — what we wanted,” Opposite page top 
: 3 : ee left: Russell T Davies, 
he explained in The Shooting Scripts. He pictured in 2005. 
also discussed the Writer s Checklist : Opposite page top 
I never believe writers who say, ‘I was right: The Doctor 
writing about betrayal/redemption/love/ (Christopher Eccleston) 
whatever...’ It’s more likely they’re protects himself and 
ae ee : pate Bao a Rose (Billie Piper) 
writing about 45 minutes with six actors, fee an anata 
five sets and a couple of good gags. The in Rose (2005). 
Checklist rules; themes just happen.” Opposite page inset: 
As vividly and candidly chronicled Plasmavore Florence 
in The Writer’s Tale, Davies spent peafhag hereby tce 
g see e . a or (Davi 
much of his five years at the Tennant) in Smith and 
helm of Doctor Who in “a Jones (2007). 
pit of despair”, enduring Opposite page below: 
many long, dark nights Billie Piper reads the 
of the soul when faced script for Boom Town 
with the oncoming (2005). 
storm of his latest script Reridaiatal alba 
ote See ribbins) unwittingly 
deadline. But it’s also triggers the Doctor’s 
the thing he knows he next regeneration in 
was born to do. “I don’t Part Two of The End 


Above left: The words 
“Bad Wolf” mysteriously 


Z Top right: A page from 
of entertainer in me the shooting script of 
but the truth is, if Love & Monsters (2005). 
you're writing well, Above inset: The scenes 
if the end result is as they appeared on 
brilliant or beautiful, television, featuring 

: Elton Pope (Marc 
then you are saying Warren), the Hoix (Paul 
something about the Kasey) and the Doctor. 
world. You can’t not Left: An Auton prepares 

N to attack in Rose. 


id POLICE "ex BOM 


YA 
con | | oe 
‘| gis one 


PAUL KIRKLEY examines Russell T Davies’ Doctor Who 
pitch document, which offered a highly developed 
vision of a series with more humanity, more emotional 
intelligence, less mythology - and fewer Zogs. 


n late 2003, Russell T Davies broke his 
lifelong ‘no treatments or pitches’ rule 
by submitting a 12-page blueprint to 
BBC management, outlining his vision 
for the revived Doctor Who. 

Looking back, what’s remarkable is how 
fully-formed that vision was — and how little 
would change before the series reached the 
screen in the spring of 2005. 

Having made his top-line elevator pitch... 


A girl meets an alien, and together 
they travel the universe. Forging 
a friendship across time and space. 


. Davies set out to establish both the tone 


: The series would also be more down to 

: earth —- emotionally as well as physically, 
: with Davies offering the following movie 
: poster-style tagline: 


ADVENTURES IN THE 
HUMAN RACE 


“Tf the Zogs of the planet Zog are 
having trouble with the Zog-monster... 
who gives a toss? 


“But if a human colony on the planet 
Zog is in trouble, a last outpost of 
humanity fighting to survive... then 
I’m interested. 


“We can create a story which sets this 
Doctor apart from his previous history, 
something which makes this version 
different, and distinct, for old and new 
viewers alike.” 


: Key to building this new mythology was the 
: idea that: 


“He’s not just a Time Lord, he’s... 
THE LAST OF THE TIME LORDS. His 
people are gone. An entire civilisation 
mysteriously destroyed. This 
emphasises his loneliness, and his 
need for a companion. And it 


es guarantees that no old men in silly 
and structure of what would be the first hats are going to turn up.” 
Doctor Who series for 16 years. And from 
the start, he was at pains to put clear blue 
water between the new show and the 
‘classic’ series — starting with the character 


of the Doctor. 


“Every story, somehow, should come 
back to Earth, to humanity... For all 
the highfalutin’ fantasy, the Earth 
of 2005 - Rose’s home - remains 

a constant throughout.” 


The stories themselves, said Davies, 
: should be: 


“|. unashamedly high concept. 
Every bloody week, there should 
be something to grab a new viewer. 
Something irresistible. Big, cheeky 
headlines: Rose sees the end of the 
world! The Doctor meets Charles 
Dickens! Aliens invade Downing 
Street! The return of the Daleks! 
Big ideas, great characters, and 
real emotions. Simple as that.” 


: As for humanity’s fate - Doctor Who would be 
: no grim, Battlestar Galactica-style dystopia. 


“Your best friend. Someone you want 
to be with, all the time. He’s wise and 
funny, fast and sarky, cheeky and 
brave... He should also be sexy. Not 
necessarily young, but let’s move 

on from the neutered, posh, public 
school, fancy-dress-frock-coat image.” 


“For all the danger and darkness, this 
is a fundamentally optimistic series. 
The human race will survive.” 


3 Davies made a bold early statement by 
Rose Tyler was as essential to the show : proposing to jettison the show’s ‘mythology’. 
as the Doctor and, in a radical break with 


the past, Davies was keen to frame their 


: The bulk of the document is made up of 


“The Doctor has got forty years of story outlines for the proposed 13 episodes. 


relationship as a love story. 


“She loves him, and he loves her. 
Simple as that. Not a kissy-kissy 
kind of love, this is deeper. From the 
moment they meet, the Doctor and 


back-story... Which we’ll ignore. 
Except the good bits... The important 
thing is, the mythology is discovered, 
as new, by Rose. It’s vital to build a 
new mythology, on screen. Rose’s epic 
journey is central to this.” 


: These include a few interesting curios 

: and roads not taken: in Aliens of London, 

: for example, Rose arrives back home one 

: hour after leaving, not a whole year, while 
: the Charles Dickens episode proposes 

: ascene in which the Doctor shows Rose a 


: vision of 2005 as “a barren 
: wilderness” — by Davies’ 
: own acknowledgment, an 
: exact copy of a scene from 
: 1975’s Pyramids of Mars. 
: On the whole, though, 
: the outline is very much 
: recognisable as what 
: would become Series 1 — 
: including rough sketches 
: of the episodes Davies 
: would subsequently hand 
: over to other writers. Even 
: the ending of the series 
: finale, The Parting of the 
: Ways, is already worked 
out in detail. 

Though not the very 
final scene, as it turned 

out — because even 
someone as in control 


Rose are soulmates.” 
Opposite page from 
top: Concept art for 
the Ninth Doctor's 
sonic screwdriver by 
Dan Walker; a sketch 
of the TARDIS interior 
for Series 1 (2005) 

by Bryan Hitch; a CG 
render of a Dalek for 
Series 1 by.The Mill; 
Christopher Eccleston, 
Russell T Davies and 
Billie Piper in the first 
publicity photoshoot 
for the revived series; 
the TARDIS at the 
Powell Estate in Aliens 
of London/World War 
Three (2005). 


: While acknowledging 
: Doctor Who’s 

: “wonderful” history, 
: Davies stressed that: 


Tom Baker had spent many years telling 
people that Doctor Who “isn’t really an acting 
part” because the Doctor is incapable of 
change. Davies was keen to ensure both his 
lead characters went on a personal as 

well as an inter-dimensional journey. 


“We're going to see [Rose] grow... And 
her friendship pushes the Doctor into 
unexplored territory. How alien is 
he? How much does he care?” 


While the Doctor had previously 
been presented as a largely carefree, 
jackdaw wanderer in space and time, 
Davies introduced the idea — much 
developed over subsequent years — 
of our hero as a lonely, lost soul. 


Above: The executive 
producers of Series 1 — 
Mal Young, Julie 
Gardner and Russell 

T Davies — at the BBC’s 
Doctor Who briefing 


“The Doctor is lacking one thing. 
Family. He’s a loner. Sometimes, 
when he looks at humans, and 
their mums and dads and 

lovers and mates, it’s like he 
knows nothing.” 


of the narrative as 
Davies couldn’t 


have foreseen how 
prophetic that title 


would prove to 
be... DWM 


on 24 April 2004 


Left: Rose (Bilie 

Piper) and the Doctor 
(Christopher Eccleston) 
ina publicity shot for 
Series 1. 
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Steven 
Moffat 


51B 


TOM SPILSBURY asks a former showrunner to 
share some of the wisdom he gathered during 
his record-breaking tenure. “We are not at 
home to Mr Subtlety,” says Steven Moffat... 


aving first written for Doctor 
Who under showrunner Russell 
T Davies in 2005, Steven Moffat 
became the series’ head writer 
himself five years later. In 
fact, Steven has written more 
Doctor Who television stories 
than anyone else in the entire history of 
the programme. And that’s only counting 
the episodes that bear his name on the 
opening titles. 
Dozens of others were produced between 


2010 and 2017, all of which Steven oversaw. 


“There would always be a script meeting 
before anyone started writing,” he explains. 
“Even when it was really established 
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writers like Toby [Whithouse], Chris 
[Chibnall] and Mark [Gatiss]. That would be 
the kick-off meeting - what we’re doing this 
year, what the shape of the season is, what 
the story of the season is, and where this 
episode is going to fit in.” 
However, this didn’t involve gathering 
all the season’s writers together. “We 
never did that — although maybe we should 
have,” he says. “I never had the big writers’ 
room thing. I actually wanted each writer 
to come in with their own flavour. Doctor 
Who is like an anthology show. You’ve got 
the Doctor and Clara, or Amy or whoever, 
and they arrive somewhere and go out 
into a completely different world. That’s 


pWwll-2 Episode 9 - SIREN, Shooting Script 26.11.01 


page 71. 
51B 
CONTINUED: (2) 


AMY 
Doctor, NO--+ 


THE DOCTOR sees the covered water barrel, grabs AVERY’S gun 
and sonics the lock - lifte off the lid. 


out comes the adult SIREN screaming her song. 


. of 
it looks around the deck at AVERY, AMY, THE DOCTOR. None 
them have the black spot. 


So, with an almighty crash THE SIREN leaps into the water to 
' 
find RORY. 


AMY is beside herself - angry, bewildered, grief-stricken. 


AMY (CONT'D) 
What did you do? 


THE DOCTOR a 
If he stays in the water he’1li die. 


AMY 
She’ll destroy him. 


THE DOCTOR 
That thing isn’t just some ravenous 
hunter! Did you see how it changed 
its shape to entrap the boy? it s 
intelligent. We can reason with it. 
And maybe - just maybe - they’re 
still alive somewhere. 


He takes a splinter of wood from the decking. 


THE DOCTOR (CONT'D) 
We have to follow. 


AVERY 
Are you mad? 
THE DOCTOR 
: t t again - 
If we ever want to see them 
the only way is to let the Siren 
take us. 


They know he’s right. It’s the only way to find RORY and 


TOBY. 


THE DOCTOR (CONT’D) 
All agreed? 


AVERY 
Aye. 


AMY 
Aye. 


TINUED) 


completely different from everybody else’s 
episode, so what’s the point in everybody 
sitting together and hearing about that? 
Each writer was brought in with the 
invitation to be as authorial as they could 
be, within the restrictions of it being 
Doctor Who.” 

What would be discussed at the next 
script meeting, after the first draft had been 
completed? “There would be a ‘big picture’ 


piece at the start. That’s where you 
would say, ‘I like this. I’m not so 
sure about that. It gets a bit slower 
here. I don’t understand that. That’s 
fantastic. I love this character. Can 
that person speak more?’ In my 
view, that’s way more valuable than 
what’s called ‘the page-turn’, where 
you go through it in order and you 
nitpick things. 

“Of course, you do a page-turn 
too, because you’ve got to fix all the 
things that are wrong,” he continues. 


“But growing what’s good, more than fixing what’s wrong, 
is what moves a script forward... “That’s great, can we 


have more of that?’ You see a writer light 
up when you say that to them, because 
they absolutely know what you mean. 
Sometimes you just say, “We need to 
spend less time explaining the plot, so 
maybe we need to simplify it’. And yes, 
that’s me speaking!” 

Both Steven and Russell have been 
candid about how they’d often do a 
‘polish’ on the scripts submitted by guest 
writers. But what would that polish actually 
entail? “Generally speaking, it’s just trying 
to buff it up, and make it more specific to this 
companion, this Doctor,” says Steven. “And to 
make it clearer. You’d sometimes have stage 
directions like, ‘A light shines 
out, and all the people turn 
to jelly’. And I’d go, ‘What?!’ 
You’ve got to 
break that down 


“I can’t think of a 
writing skill that you 
don't use on Doctor 
Who. There isn't 
a resource you will 
not call on.” 


into a series of events. I’d just try 
to give it more vitality, humour, 
make it more Doctor Who... but 

I tend to forget what was originally 
there, once I’ve replaced it.” 


ere’s a very big question. 
H What specific skills do you 

need to be a good Doctor 
Who writer? “Everything!” says 
Steven, laughing. “I mean, you 
really have to be able to write 
action-adventure, because that’s 


: fundamentally what the show is, even though it’s mostly 
: sort of urgent standing. I can’t think of a writing skill that 
you don’t use on Doctor Who. There isn’t a resource 
you will not call on. You need to be good at plotting, 
character, action, humour... and good at stage 


directions! Dear God, that’s important... 
“Directors work in real time,” he elaborates. 
“They don’t have time to sort your script out. 
So you’ve got to work out, if there are two 
people in the room, and there’s one door, how 
does Clara get to the door before the Doctor, 
if the Doctor has just walked in? You’ve got 
to make sure all that blocking works. You 
block the script in your head, so that 
the action maps onto what they 
do very closely. I mean, it 
sounds so boring, but you 
have to keep in mind the 
order in which people 
have entered a room 
and how they’re 
going to exit it. 
How are we going 
to move them 
around? Who’s 
holding the gun? 
Does the Doctor 
still have the 
screwdriver? 
I mean there’s 
so much in 
Doctor Who 
that’s just > 


Opposite page top 
left: Steven Moffat, 
pictured in 2012. 


Opposite page top 
right: A page of the 
shooting script for 
Stephen Thompson's 
episode The Curse of 
the Black Spot (2011). 
Opposite page 
inset: The scene as 
it appeared on TV, 
featuring the Doctor 
(Matt Smith), Amy 
(Karen Gillan) and 
Captain Avery (Hugh 
Bonneville). 


Opposite page below: 
Matt Smith studies his 
script on the set of The 
Eleventh Hour (2010). 


Above left: Karen Gillan, 
Matt Smith, Arthur 
Darvill (as Rory) and the 
crew prepare to record 

a scene for The Power 
of Three (2012). 


Above right: Director 
Rachel Talalay, Steven 
Moffat, Peter Capaldi 
(as the Twelfth Doctor) 
and David Bradley (as 
the First Doctor) on 
the set of Twice Upon 
a Time (2017). 


Above left inset: 

Clara (Jenna 
Coleman), armed and 
dangerous, in Neil 
Gaiman's episode 
Nightmare in Silver 
(2013). 

Left: Matt Smith in the 
title role in The Day 

of the Doctor (2013). 
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Above left: The Doctor 
uses mirrors to defeat 

a monster from another 
dimension in The Eaters 
of Light (2017), written 
by Rona Munro. 


Above right: Mickey 
(Noel Clarke) and Rose 
(Billie Piper) in The Girl 
in the Fireplace (2006). 


Right inset: 

A “timey-wimey” 
message in Blink (2007). 
Below left: Peter 
Capaldi’s script for 

Deep Breath (2014) 

at the readthrough 

for the story. 


Below right: Steven 
Moffat was the 
showrunner on Doctor 
Who from The Eleventh 
Hour (2010) to Twice 
Upon a Time (2017). 


> straightforward geography. Where is everybody? Why 
is it taking them so long to get there, when, in the previous 
sequence, they got there very quickly? 


a very good sci-fi writer. I don’t think that really 

matters. I don’t think you need to have written 
science-fiction before. I’d be more 
concerned if you didn’t write 
emotion very well. When we were 
getting Rona [Munro] back, she 
was saying, ‘I can’t write a science 
fiction.’ Cath Tregenna said the 
same thing. But they wrote the 
sci-fi fine, insofar as there is 
any sci-fi in Doctor Who. There’s 
a monster, and the Doctor stops it! 
I mean, if you wrote an episode 
of Black Mirror, I think you’d have 
to be very good at sci-fi. But if you 
can write action, adventure, 
humour, romance and emotion, you will do fine on Doctor 
Who. And if you need some old hack like me to invent some 
sci-fi names for the monsters, that’s fine. But even then, 
I don’t think you need that. That’s where ‘timey-wimey’ 
comes from. The Doctor doesn’t speak in sci-fi jargon — 
he invents his own idiot-sounding jargon.” 

When prompted, Steven offers an example of the 

sort of thing to avoid. “Well, something like ‘chronic 


74 H ere’s an interesting thing — you’re not necessarily 


hysteresis’,” he says, recalling the 1980 story Meglos. 
“It’s just jargonese for ‘time loop’. So is ‘wibbly wobbly 
timey wimey’ but hopefully it makes you smile, while 
basically telling you there’s something here the Doctor 
understands way better than you. But although people 
occasionally have a pop up at me for avoiding the 
explanation, [the 2007 episode] Blink is actually 
quite meticulously laid out. 
It’s just taste really - I’m sure 
some people prefer more 
technical-sounding stuff. 
“There’s another example 
in The Girl in the Fireplace,” he 
says, referencing his 2006 script. 
“The Doctor mentions ‘a spatial 
temporal hyperlink’. ‘What’s 
that?’ replies Rose. And he 
says, ‘I don’t know, I’ve just 
made it up —I didn’t want 
to say magic door.’ Now, that’s 
a good gag, and it’s charming, 
but you’ve also told the audience what it is! A magic door 


: —narratively that’s all they need to know. We don’t need 


a half page of basically made-up big words. Big words are 
for stupid people trying to sound clever, not the Doctor. 
Humour is immensely useful. If you can make a decent 


: joke, people will remember it. If the Doctor does a real 


explanation of science, people will zone out. In World 
Enough and Time [2017], he has to explain gravity and 


teven oversaw six seasons 
of Doctor Who during his 
time as showrunner. He 
approached his first year in 
a rather different way from 
his predecessor. 
“| kept meaning to write the 


season document — equivalent to : 


the one Russell had done in his 
first year. But | just kept doing 
it out loud, as a sort of oral 
tradition. | could perform the 
whole season, in some detail, 
with a lot of scenes and jokes, 
and twists and turns, before it 
was written. | absolutely knew 
it. And | got to the point where 
| didn’t want to write it down. 

| said, ‘| think everyone should 
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just remember it! 
Let’s just do it that 
way, so it stays fluid 
in your head.’” 

This approach 
helped him to refine and modify 
some of his early plans. “If 
there’s a bit that you always 
forget, get rid of it,” he says. 
“That's your brain saying, 

‘| don't like that.’ So, every year, 
I'd get Peter Capaldi around 

to my house, so | could do my 
stand-up routine about what we 


editors would write up 
: a hard copy version, 


: head was more 


: were going to do that series. It 
: would be about 25 minutes long, 
and much of it would change. 


But it was very planned, and an 


awful lot of it was locked down, 


in that series document that 


only existed in my head. 


| mean, the script 
fi 

od 1 : 

4 


but the one in my 


important 


: to me.” 


The Doctor 


= 

O* 
time-dilation. He does a whole lecture 
on it, but we intercut it with Bill 
getting older downstairs, plus some 
jokes and karate. You can’t disguise 
it — if the audience needs to know that 
information, you have to do it — but 
you need to make it fun.” 

Steven doesn’t believe that the 
specific rules of writing Doctor Who 
need to be spelled out. “They’re so 
obvious that I think if you need to be 
told them, you shouldn’t be in the 
room. You’ve seen it — make one of 
those! What’s the level of horror? About Indiana Jones... 
which is still quite scary. It’s alright to have rotting 
skeletons fall on top of you, but it’s not alright to yank 
someone’s liver out.” 


“Humour is immensely 
useful. If you can make 
a decent joke, people 
will remember it.” 


Aside from graphic horror and violence there are, 


however, specific do’s and don’ts that have to be observed. 


“Well, there’s stuff like ‘Get them out of the TARDIS as 
fast as you can’,” he concedes. “Unless, of course, you’ve 
got a great scene in the TARDIS - in which case, stay 
there for a while! I mean, it’s a rule... until it isn’t. 
“An irritating phrase I used to say all the time was, 
‘We are not at home to Mr Subtlety.’ I think that’s 
something that runs through Doctor Who right from 
day one. It’s exciting. I used to say to the writers, 
‘Don’t do the boring bits! We’ll just skip the boring 
bits. It’s Doctor Who!’” 
Did Steven ever read back his own 
scripts after finishing a first draft, 
only to think that there were too 
many ‘boring bits’? 
“That would happen, 
yes,” he admits. “At 
a certain point, I’d 
have written 45 pages 
of a script — it would be 
about finished — and not 
enough had happened. So, 
I would compress it and trim it down. I’d say, 
‘That’s too much waffle. I was working my 
way up to telling you a story, and not actually 
telling the story.’ 
“It can also help, sometimes, to have 
written the scenes that you don’t need,” he 
continues. “Or the dialogue that you don’t 


W: SOth Special by Steven Moffat - SHOOTING SCRIPT - 27/03/13 


EXT. TRAFALGAR SQUARE - DAY 


A close up of Lord Nelson. In stone. 


Trafalgar Square. 


formation. 


Kate throws Osgood a look. 
KATE 


scarf? 


himself off. 


flustering along behind her. 
KATE 


apologies of UNIT - 


being picked up. 
CLARA 
head. 


KATE 


I’m acting on instructions direct 


from the throne. 


need. Doctor 


In fact, the statue of Lord Nelson, in the middle of 


The thunder of the helicopter, and another Bri 

The neli - 2: tish icon is 
being lowered into shot behind him - the Doctor’s dangling 
legs, followed by the police box shape of the TARDIS. 


Wider: the square. Pointing and m 1 
are. intir z marvelling crowds have been 
cordoned off. There’s a dozen UNIT troops waiting in . 


And there’s Kate, Osgood next to her, w 
Doctor, as the TARDIS is lowered, wit 
from the dangling Doctor) into Trafalgar 


aiting to greet the 


Square, 


Did you really have to wear that 


As if in answer Osgood takes a hit of her inhaler. 


The Doctor drops the last few feet. collects himself, duste 


Atten-hut! All the UNIT squaddies have snapped to a salute. 


THE ELEVENTH DOCTOR 


h, shut up. 
The TARDIS thuds onto the concrete behind him, the claw 
releases. Clara is already tumbling out - 
na now Kate is striding over the Doctor, Osgood is 


Doctor, may I extend the official 


THE ELEVENTH DOCTOR 
Kate Lethbridge-Stewart, a word to 
the wise. As I'm sure your father 
would’ve told you, I don’t like 


That probably sounded better in his 


solemnity (apart 


(CONTINUED) 


: . She’s put out her hand to © d. Osgood laces a 
: Who is so reverently in it - an ancient, sealen envelope SOmeTAERS 
: good at 
: beginnings. 
In terms 


: of the old show, episode ones are so seductive. The first 


mystery is so enchanting that you want to hang around 
in it for longer. I remember there was a bit in my first 


: draft of The Girl in the Fireplace — I don’t think I ever 


handed this in- where they find some spacesuits 
hanging up in covers. The Doctor unzips one and a huge 
French ballgown erupts out of it. Wow! What’s going on 
there? But for one thing, it had absolutely no justification 


: within the plot, and for 


another... just get 


: on with it!” DWM 


Top left: Jorj (Oliver 
Lansley), Missy 
(Michelle Gomez) and 
Nardole (Matt Lucas) 
listen to the Doctor's 
lecture on gravity 
and time dilation in 
World Enough and 
Time (2017). 


Top right and inset: 

A page of the shooting 
script from The Day 
of the Doctor, and the 
scene as it appeared 
on screen. 


Left: Elizabeth Croft 
and Gabriella Wilde as 
two of The Vampires 
of Venice (2010). 
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publicity 
Series 1 (2005). 


Top: The ‘Metaltron’ 
is baited by Simmons 
(Nigel Whitmey 

in Dalek (2005), 
written by 
Shearman. 
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; stories, his knowledge 

} i of history and his 
¢ : love of the macabre. 
: Asa Doctor Who writer, 


octor Who’s return : writing the Doctor Who animation Scream ; he specialises in episodes 
to television in 2005 was : of the Shalka (2003). Davies asked Cornell : with period settings and 
a triumph for Russell T : and Shearman to adapt some of their ; was accordingly entrusted with 
Davies, justifying his i pest-loved work. Shearman’s audio drama the revived show's first trip back in time. 
longstanding faith in the : Jubilee (produced by Big Finish in 2003) ; The Unquiet Dead (2005) established the 
show and his determination : pecame the 2.005 television episode Dalek : role of the ‘celebrity pistorical’ in the 
to do things his way- : and Cornell adapted his 1995 Doctor Who ; new series — but despite the presence 
The Queer as Folk writer was known : novel Human Nature into an epic two” : of Charles Dickens, the day is saved by 
for work as edgy and unflinching as : parter in 9007, as well as writing Father's ; the sacrifice of Gwyneth, a servant girl 
it was warm, funny and accessible. : Day (2005). Both Father’s Day and Dalek : forgotten by history- It’s a poignant 
In bringing back Doctor Who, he : were vital in establishing the tone ofthe : moment which is emblematic of the Davies 
risked his own reputation as @ serious : new series, proving that @ family-friendly : era in its championing of the underdog. 
contemporary voice in order to return : sci-fi show could also be thoughtful, : During Steven Moffat’s time as 
the programme to what he saw as its : emotional and deeply moving. : showrunner , Gatiss became a mainstay 
rightful place ~ 4 Saturday evening t : of the show, scripting an episode per 
TV show for all the family. i ornell and Shearman are sometimes season. He’s written more episodes of the 
' Davies captured the quintessential ey ou referred to as ‘fan writers’. While ; series since 2005 than anyone except the 
Y qualities of Doctor Who's original run in } this should never be deemed aslur, § three showrunners and recently told the 
. % an updated version of the show that felt it remains somewhat reductive; they were : Radio Times that he’s open to the idea 
immediate and current. The new episodes i both acclaimed far peyond the world of i of returning. 
were mysterious, funny, frightening, : Doctor Who. In 2005, Shearman was a : The final writer to contribute to the 
camp, exciting and silly by turns ~ oF & : prolific playwright and personal proteg® i 2005 series was of course Davies’ 
at once. In short, they were Doctor Who. ; of Alan Ayckbourn. Cornell was already : eventual successor, the above-mentioned 
But there were changes, too. Telling i an experienced television writer, sawingeel oo Moffat. A skilled sitcom writer 7 
stories in 45-minute episodes (with H created his own show (Wavelength, 1996- 
occasional two-parters) provided fewer : 97). They'd each go on to great success 
opportunities for cliffhangers, put much : ina variety of media, and (like Russell T 
Jess need for padding. The Doctor’s : Davies himself) would ultimately decide 
companions were leading characters on : to step away from established brands in 
their own journeys and their points of : order to focus on their own original work. 
view led the audience through the story; : The other two writers on Davies’ first 
this had been the case pack in 1963, but : series were also long-term fans of the 
now their worlds, families, relationships : show. Mark Gatiss was well known for 
and emotional landscapes were more fully : his work on The League of Gentlemen, in 
realised than had generally peen the case : which larger-than-life grotesque comedy 
previously. Davies is a master at using the : is undercut with surprising pathos. His 
minutiae of human lives to evoke laughter : scripts often draw on his passion for ghost 
one moment and heartbreak the next. And : s* 2 


from the beginning, he recruited other 


writers with similar skills. 


Top left: Joan (Jessica Hynes) 
and ‘Dr John Smith’ (David 
Tennant) in Human Nature 
(2007), written by Paul Cornell. 
Top right: Writers Russell 

T Davies, Robert Shearman, 
Paul Cornell and Mark Gatiss. 


= Song ) in Silence 
in the Library (2008), written 
by Steven Moffat. 


—S * 
ss 


Paul Cornell and Robert 
Shearman were known 
to fans as two of the 


prightest stars of Doctor i 1 
Who's extended universe. : \ > 
Shearman’s The Chimes : | 
of Midnight is one of Big ; , 


Finish’s most popular “ 
releases, and Cornell’s : 
impact cannot be 
overstated; his 
achievements 
include creating 
the successful 
break-out 
character Bernice 
Summerfield and 


> who'd recently enjoyed a huge hit 
with Coupling (2000-04), Moffat brought 
intricate structural puzzles, audacious 
writerly flourishes and solid gags to 
Doctor Who. As well as impressing with 
a string of stand-out stories - The Empty 
Child/The Doctor Dances (2005), The 
Girl in the Fireplace (2006), Blink (2007) 
and Silence in the Library/The Forest of 
the Dead (2008) — Moffat introduced the 
indelible characters Captain Jack Harkness 
and River Song. His coronation was 
welcomed by fans after Davies announced 
that he was stepping down. 
Moffat’s first season as showrunner 
marked an immediate tonal shift. 
Although contemporary Earth was 
still used to anchor the narrative and 
the Doctor’s companions, the proletarian 
urban realism that defined companions’ 
backgrounds in the Davies era was notably 
absent. Soap opera was replaced by fairy 
tale. Big-eyed orphan Amy Pond became 
a grown-up Red Riding Hood — an image 
foreshadowed by Young Amelia’s red 
top (The Eleventh Hour, 2010) and Liz 
10’s cloak (The Beast Below, 2010), 
then fulfilled when Amy is abandoned, 
dressed in red, in the fake forest of Flesh 
and Stone (2010). 


Far left from top: 


Bartlett, Neil Gaiman, 
Richard Curtis, 

Toby Whithouse, 

Peter Harness, and 
Helen Raynor. 

Top centre: Suranne 
Jones as Idris in The 
Doctor's Wife (2011), 
written by Neil Gaiman. 


Top right: Karen Gillan 
(as Amy), Matt Smith 
(the Doctor) and 
Arthur Darvill (Rory) 

in A Town Called Mercy 
(2012), written by 
Toby Whithouse. 


Left: The Doctor 
(Peter Capaldi) and 
Osgood (Ingrid Oliver) 
in The Zygon Inversion 
(2015), written by 
Peter Harness. 


Pa 


The power of storytelling itself (as 


: previously demonstrated in Davies’ Last 

: of the Time Lords, 2007) became a central 

: preoccupation. There’s a constant sense 

: that Amy’s childhood friend, the ‘Raggedy 

: Doctor’, has escaped from the world of 

: myth and legend that’s fighting to reclaim 

: him. River Song warns that good wizards 

: in fairy tales “always turn out to be him”, 

: so when the Doctor dismisses the Pandorica 
: as a fairy tale it becomes inevitable that 

: he’ll become trapped in it. As the Doctor 

: confesses to the sleeping Amelia in The Big 
: Bang (2010), “We’re all stories in the end... 
: just make it a good one, eh?” And grown-up 
: Amy certainly does; with a little help from 

: River, she brings the Doctor back to life 

: with the power of a child’s fervent belief 

: in her favourite fantasy. 


Moffat’s Who is a world where deaths 


: are never forever. The Doctor faces many 

: inevitable, inescapable, predestined ends 

: and invariably outwits them. Amy and her 

: husband Rory die many times and in many 

: ways but are always resurrected; Clara and 

: Bill each achieve a form of immortality. 

: Time can be rewritten, stories can be retold. 


g offat recruited big-name writers 
Mi including Mike Bartlett, Frank 
& & Cottrell-Boyce, Neil Cross, Simon 


: Nye and of course Neil Gaiman, whose 

: The Doctor’s Wife (2011) explored perhaps 
:; the most crucial relationship in all of 

: Doctor Who - that between the Doctor and 
: the TARDIS. Rom-com and sitcom legend 

: Richard Curtis contributed the bittersweet 
: Vincent and the Doctor (2010). 


Toby Whithouse was another big name; 


: the creator and showrunner of the fantasy 

: comedy-drama Being Human (2008-13) 

: was a stalwart of both the Davies and Moffat 
: eras and a perennial fan favourite. His 

: witty, characterful scripts, which included 

: School Reunion (2006), A Town Called 

: Mercy (2012) and The God Complex (2011), 
: explored human (and Time Lord) frailties, 

: foibles and strengths in the face of their 

: greatest fears. 


Peter Harness was also an experienced 


: writer-showrunner (Wallander) and a 

: Doctor Who fan since childhood. His first 
: episode, Kill the Moon (2014), proved 

: somewhat controversial in its depiction 
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YT, + Yr they could usually : regular occurrences. 
THE WR i} fh BR SHOWRUNNER only commission Given that television 


themselves by taking =: is such a collaborative 
hen Doctor Who : a script from outright rejection, : a contract break or using : medium, it’s inadvisable 
W returned in 2005, one : handing the original writer : a pseudonym. Rewriting by : to attribute all the success 
of the most significant : a fee anda credit they might : script editors, and the resulting : of a favourite story (or the 
innovations was the switch : not otherwise have received. : disagreements, were fairly : failures of a less-loved one) 
from the producer-led model =: And it goes both ways - = to any one 
of the series to showrunners can feel SHEA sore Press Not 02940/7094-5-6 individual. 


- ; Bee, Wor vre/owt/és23 
a writer-driven show. 62304 
The new hierarchy 


was established 


hard done by when — \ esas 
acclaim is heaped es . ; 2 Far left inset above: 
ona story that \ " Doctor Wyo » Daca Russell T Davies. 


in 2005, when belongs more Sc oh Far left inset below: ‘Robin 
Russell T Davies to them “Tie D soone” fag Bland’ was a pseudonym 
was appointed than the ovr LEOPOLD Lob NL SN LD 
é , : unhappy with script editor 
as lead writer and credited author. Entice 2s Set 6.104 Robert Holmes’ rewritten 
executive producer — Similar ane ~ version of The Brain of 
the multi-tasking role uncertainty has Pron Poa } Morbius (1976). 
common in the US and often : existed throughout Doctor am Left: The camera script 
referred to as ‘showrunner’. : Who’s history. Prior to Sk. for The Demons (1971) 
Under the showrunner : 2005, its script editors Weep” by ‘Guy Leopold’,a 
system, the lead writer : were highly skilled writers ale pseudonym for the writing 
5 Ses : . mn partnership of Robert 
enjoys an unusual degree of : in their own right, but re Sloman and producer 
autonomy fora screenwriter — Pines sales Barry Letts. 


on a long-running series. 
Arguably, this freedom comes 
at a cost to the other writers, 
whose scripts are ‘polished’, 
and sometimes entirely 
rewritten, by the showrunner. 
Although writers can 
find this frustrating, the 
showrunner’s pass can save 


ome 2 


Teemtey, 22th May 2971 - toh 


Tronanission: 
Saturday, tend, 


meen eile > he 


of Earth’s moon as an egg — which hatches! The slow but steady progress 

He went on to write The Zygon Invasion/ continued when Chris Chibnall took 

The Zygon Inversion (2015) and The over as showrunner. Joy Wilkinson’s The 
Pyramid at the End of the World (2016). Witchfinders (2018) addressed the Doctor’s 
Fans of Harness’ episodes, which expertly experience of occupying a female body in 
combine bold, unusual ideas with serious a misogynist human culture. Wilkinson 
philosophical layers, should seek out his explored this element further in her 2021 


novelisation of the script. Finally, 


In Zones tnere the lived experiences of women 


were beginning to make a mark 


was @ SOMEWNALT — opetistemiedoao: 
ove raue inf 1ux @) f after 55 years Doctor Who 
female writers. 


broadcast its first 
PS episodes written 
by people of 
colour. Former 
Children’s 
Laureate and Crosses author 
and Noughts Malorie Blackman 
wrote about the 
African-American fight 
for civil rights (Rosa, 
2018) and award-winning 
screenwriter and playwright Vinay Patel 
was inspired by the 70th anniversary of 
the Partition of India to write Demons 
of the Punjab (2018). Patel’s Indian 
heritage made him particularly 
passionate about this traumatic chapter 
in recent history. 
With an increasingly Above: Writers 
diverse writing team, Catherine Tregenna, 
we can look forward Rona Munro, 
to an exciting range Sarah Dollard, 
; : Joy Wilkinson and 
of new voices and Malorie Blackman. 
fresh perspectives Left: Jodie 
as the show’s Whittaker as 
60th anniversary the Doctor. 
approaches. DWM 


quirky adaptations of Jonathan Strange 
and Mr Norell (2015) and The War of the 
Worlds (2019). 

In 2015 there was a somewhat overdue 
influx of female writers. Previously, former 
script editor Helen Raynor had been the 
only woman to write for the revived 
series (from 2007-08). So it was 
a significant moment when 
Catherine Tregenna 
(who, like Raynor, 
had written } tk. 
highly regarded - 

> 7.) 
episodes of i 
Torchwood) 
joined the 
writing team 
alongside Sarah Dollard. In 2017, Rona 
Munro made a return to the series, nearly 
30 years since her brilliant Survival (1989) 
had closed the series’ original run. 
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POLICE "zc BOX 


EMMA REEVES looks at the Doctor Who 
work of Chris Chibnall - the writer taking 
the series in a bold new direction. 


hris Chibnall’s Doctor Who is 
a work in progress. It’s unfolding, 
he has pointed out, according to 
a plan that was conceived and 
pitched to BBC bosses before Jodie 
Whitaker was even announced as 
the Thirteenth Doctor in 2017. 
Having worked out his strategy, Chibnall 
spent several weeks developing ideas in 
the collaborative setting of a ‘writers’ 
room’. Nobody in it was previously known 
for writing Doctor Who or its multi-media 
spin-offs, breaking with the precedent set 
by previous showrunners Russell T Davies 
and Steven Moffat, whose script teams 
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: included writers whose work was already 
: familiar to fans. 


However, in common with his 


: predecessors, Chibnall assumed the role 

: of showrunner with an enormous weight 

: of expectation upon him. All three were 

: highly acclaimed, award-winning writers at 
: the top of their profession; they were also 

: long-term Doctor Who fans with detailed 

: knowledge of the show’s extensive history. 


At the time of his appointment, Chibnall 


: was a particularly hot property, having 

: scored a huge hit as creator and sole writer 
: of Broadchurch. He returned to Doctor Who 
: having previously written for the Tenth and 


@ 


he 


Chibnall Be 


Eleventh Doctors, and acted as de facto lead 
writer on the first two series of Torchwood, 
where his episodes contained some of the 
show’s most family-unfriendly moments — 
including Day One’s ‘sex gas’ and the rural 
cannibals of Countrycide. 

The gritty, morally compromised tone of 
early Torchwood (and indeed Broadchurch) 
couldn’t have been further away from that 
of Chibnall’s opening season as Doctor 
Who showrunner. The Woman Who Fell 
to Earth (2018) introduces a user-friendly, 
helpful, smiling, rainbow-shirted Doctor to 
her Sheffield ‘fam’ - Muslim police officer 
Yaz, widowed cancer survivor Graham 
and his step-grandson, dyspraxic teenager 


’ Ryan. Inclusive in terms of age, heritage 


and neurodiversity, this new team sent 
out a clear message — this was a show for 
everyone. 

In particular, 
this was a season 
designed to appeal 
to new viewers. 

All writers know 
that, after a certain 
amount of time, 
characters and 
shows can be in 
danger of getting 
e) bogged down by their 
own past. Previous 
showrunners had 
been at pains to emphasise that yes, it is 
all one long story — the Doctor who first 
appeared in the Totter’s Lane junkyard in 


= 


1963 is the same being who tells Rose 
Tyler to run, makes Amelia Pond 
cook him fish fingers and custard, and 
crashes from the sky onto the fam. 
Dealing with the weight of nearly 

60 years of continuity is potentially 
daunting for anyone except hardcore 
fans, so occasionally hitting the reset 
button has become a necessity. In 


The true purpose of 
Series 11 was to provide 
a welcoming “space for 
all” before audaciously 


a. 


futureproofing for the Doctor, in-universe at least — but 
Chibnall had a much bigger scheme in mind. He planned 
to “open up the mythology to more stories” by creating 
potentially limitless past and future lives for the Doctor. 
But he seeded it lightly in his first series. 

In The Ghost Monument (2018), the Remnants warned 
the Doctor about the Timeless Child, who was “hidden 
even from yourself”. Fans speculated about what this 

meant for the Doctor — but, unexpectedly, 
this hint was not picked up in the season 
finale. Instead, it was held over until 


extending that space. 


The Woman Who Fell to Earth, the fam had no prior 
knowledge of Time Lords, Gallifrey or humankind’s many 
brushes with destruction by alien invasion - which means 
the audience didn’t need to, either. 


f course, this wasn’t the first soft reboot in the 
show’s recent history. Moffat had used a 
similar technique in The Eleventh Hour, 
using a crack in time to break with a narrative 
continuity where the people of Earth were all 
too aware of Daleks and Cybermen. Moffat 
set up a series of mysteries of increasing 
complexity that wouldn’t be entirely 
resolved until the end of the Eleventh 
Doctor’s era, when the fracture in Amy’s 
wall was finally explained as the Doctor 
came to the end of his regeneration cycle 
and was granted a whole new one. This 
guarantee of more lives provided some 


the next series, which featured the 
return of Captain Jack, the Judoon, the 
Cybermen, the Master, and a surprise 
version of the Doctor, who, unlike the 
War Doctor, was unknown even to the 
Doctor herself. 
The true purpose of Series 
11 (2018) was to provide 
a welcoming “space for 
all” — to quote one of 
the series’ promotional 
taglines — before 
audaciously extending 
that space. Asa 
storyteller, Chibnall 
revels in confounding 
expectations and 
setting false trails. 
A deceptively 
simple series of 
continuity-light 
historical and 
sci-fi adventures was 
followed by a series 
which took the opposite 
approach, diving deep 
into fan lore before 
apparently rewriting 
the show’s very DNA - 
and then, what? 
We'll have to wait 
for Series 13 to find 
out. 


Opposite page top 
left: Chris Chibnall, the 
current showrunner and 
head writer of Doctor 
Who, pictured in 2019. 


Opposite page top 
right: Yaz (Mandip 
Gill), the Doctor (Jodie 
Whittaker), Ryan (Tosin 
Cole) and Graham 
(Bradley Walsh) in 

The Woman Who Fell 
to Earth (2018). 


Opposite page inset: 
Carys (Sara Gregory), 

a woman possessed by 

a parasitic gas creature, 
in the Torchwood 
episode Day One (2006). 


Opposite page below: 
The Doctor faces an old 
enemy in Resolution 
(2020). 


Above left: Sacha 
Dhawan as the Master in 
Spyfall Part Two (2020). 


Above right: The 
CyberMasters occupy 
the Capitol on Gallifrey 
in The Timeless Children 
(2020). 


Above inset: According 
to the Master in The 
Timeless Children, 

the earliest known 
incarnation of the 
person who became 
known as the Doctor 
was a young girl. 


Far left inset: Captain 
Jack Harkness (John 
Barrowman) returned 
in Fugitive of the 
Judoon (2020). 


Left: A previously 
unknown incarnation 
of the Doctor (Jo 
Martin) in Fugitive 
of the Judoon. 
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Below left: In 1977 BBC 
costume designer Dee 
Kelly created this sketch 
based on David Weir's 
‘Killers of the Dark’ (aka 
‘The Killer Cats of Geng 
Singh’). The script was 
abandoned at a late 
stage in development. 


Bottom left: This 
planning document from 
7 January 1964 includes 
an outline for Serial E — 
‘The Hidden Planet’ by 
Malcolm Hulke. The story 
was never produced. 


Bottom right: Patrick 
Troughton, Richard 
Hurndall, Peter Davison 
and Jon Pertwee are 
joined by K9 anda 
waxwork of Tom Baker 
during the photocall for 
The Five Doctors (1983), 
a story written by 
Terrance Dicks. 


adly, not every Doctor Who script that was 

commissioned and written ended up being made. 

More often than not, when a story was abandoned 

its scripts were discarded, never to be seen or 
read again. If any scripts for ‘lost stories’ do survive, it’s 
usually because they came so close to production that 
rehearsal scripts were issued; for example the stories 
intended for Colin Baker’s 1985 season, ‘The Nightmare 
Fair’, ‘The Ultimate Evil’ and ‘Mission to Magnus’. But 
these are rare exceptions; other stories from the mid- 
1980s that we know reached the script stage, such as 
‘Attack from the Mind’, no longer exist. Even other stories 
that came very close to production, like 1977’s ‘Killers of 
the Dark’ (which got as far as having costumes designed) 
and 1981’s ‘Project Zeta-Sigma’ are lost to posterity. 

It would also be fascinating to read alternative early 
versions of stories — if only they existed. John Lucarotti 
claimed that barely anything from his original version 
of The Massacre of St Bartholomew’s Eve (1966) survived 
the rewrite by story editor Donald Tosh. David Fisher’s 
original version of the story that became City of Death 
(1979) has also remained elusive. We are particularly 
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Directors 7? (To be erranged) 
Author? Maloola Hulke 
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3. SERIAL "EB" - 6 Bpieodes. 


the Space and Tiss Travellers have landed op oe 
identioal to earth, the Tenth Planet on the other side Per gr ih ag 
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of intrigue ard suspicion. 


“Without knowing it, 
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Lost for Words 


JONATHAN MORRIS ponders the fate of the Doctor Who 
stories that seemingly disappeared without trace... 


: bereft with regard to Terrance Dicks, as his lost scripts 
i include his draft of The Brain of Morbius (1976) with 

i a robot bodysnatcher, his 1977 draft of the story that 

i became State of Decay (1980), and his original version 
i of The Five Doctors (1983) with the Fourth Doctor 
playing an active role. 


is part detective work, part guesswork. We know 
that Brian Hayles’ draft of The Celestial Toymaker 


aT rying to work out what lost scripts contained 


i (1966) featured a maze sequence, as we have a letter from 
: Donald Tosh apologising for removing it. We know from 

: production correspondence that Malcolm Hulke’s 1964 

i story ‘The Hidden Planet’ was set on a planet identical to 

: Earth, led by a woman who is Barbara’s doppelganger. 

i On the other hand, all we know about David Whitaker’s 
original drafts of the first two episodes of The Evil of the 

: Daleks (1967) is that they were so different to the final 

: versions that he got paid half his fee again to rewrite 
them. And there are stories like ‘Project Zeta-Sigma’ and 


‘Erinella’ (1980) where everything we know about them 


: is solely based on interviews with their writers. 


Nowadays, with scripts being submitted by email, you 
would hope that everything is electronically preserved. 
But that isn’t necessarily the case. The BBC has no reason 
to retain unmade scripts, so if Stephen Fry’s ‘Doctor 
Who and the Green Knight’, Mark Gatiss’ ‘The Suicide 
Exhibition’ and Tom MacRae’s ‘Century House’ still exist 
anywhere, it’s on their authors’ hard drives... and how 
many of us have changed computers over the past ten 
years? The same applies to early drafts of stories that 
did get made; if the writers didn’t retain them, then it’s 
quite possible they don’t exist anywhere. 

So if you do have early drafts of stories from any era of 
Doctor Who, for goodness’ sake, hang on to them. DWM 
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“I can’t think of a writing skill that you don’t use on Doctor Who. 
There isn’t a resource you will not call on.” steven Moffat 


How does an episode of Doctor Who evolve from an initial idea? Since 1963 many producers and editors have applied 
their own philosophies and working methods to the pre-production of this complex series. This Special Edition explains 
how a Doctor Who narrative is constructed and examines the careers of the show’s leading writers. 


Illustrated with previously unseen script pages from the BBC archive, alongside many other rare documents 
and photos, Writing Doctor Who reveals the stories behind the storytellers. 
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